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The Quality of the leaf is 
an important factor in the 
Perfection of your Cigarette. 


Uniformity in the quality of the leaf mcans that tho flavour is always 
the same, and that the standard of excellence never varies. When 
it is carefully selected from the crops by expert buyers and allowed 
to mature fully, you get a delicacy of flavour and aruma the perfection 
of which you can always depend upon. 


B.D.V. Cigarettes 


are made from the best selected leaves only. The stems are 
stripped from them by hand, any of inferior quality being 
discarded and only the very finest being used, 
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You can enjoy their Exquisite Flavour 
knowing that they will always be 
of the same superb quality. 
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Inquiries from the Colonies and abroad 
shoul! be addressed Export Department, 
60-62 Commercial Sirect, London, E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 
ment must be prepaid. All commun‘cations should be acdcdressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
‘Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuescay 

morning for the following week's Issue. 
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a written warranty fr seven years, S 
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ASTROLOGY.-—Life Horoscope of Character, 
Marriage and Business, Changes ctc., eccarately 
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ABTROLOGY — Reliable horoscope ofcharacter, 
marriage, and buginess.—Send birth date, !'-, and 
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“No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.B., ete. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


“1 have cever tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Sir CHAS. CAMERON, CB., M_D., 
Rz-Presigent of the Boyah College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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An: lo remedy and fhe bes Emo 


“V ASELINE” 


IN TUBES. 


For the little accidents and ailments that are boun: cou: family, Vaseline 
Se ia nionarn fare tbe tube, ts by ol odds the safeat rife of houseleoba vase M 
e tubes are pure ¢ y—no danger of lead poisoning. Veseline when 
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[It has been alleged that a great deal of the music 
composed at the present day ts “immoral,” and the 
eppoisiment of a musical censor has been suggested. Only 
the other day music and morals were discussed by the 
London County Council Education Committee, when one 
member contended that the teaching of music in the 
elementary schools unfitted boys and girls for after life. 
But, as with everything else, it is really a matter of 
opinion, as is shown in the following views of some famous 
singers and composers.) 


CLIFTON BINGHAM 
(Whose name is a household word as the writer of fifteen 
hundred popular ballads. He also writes rettas, 
children’s books, and hundreds of verses for Christmas 
cards every year). 

You ask me, “Is music immoral?” No, but it is 
often sensuous, which, to quote Mrs. Malaprop, is a 
“nice derangement of epitaphs.” It would be just as 
reasonable to ask “Are oranges obscene?” because 
they are the cause of bad language when you happen 
to — A on & ; “s 
piece o rown- Py oe sa 
away peel. ZAR. hy 4 Ce, 
ss a 7 


JOSEPH O'MARA 
(The well-known Covent Garden operatic tenor). 


Mustc ig the greatest of all the arts, and is more 
But debase the art, and it 
is shard to cover this subject 


elevating scoordingly. 
becomes immoral. It 


words, 
think this 
sums up my 
feelings on the 
matter. 


MADAME ADA CROSSLEY 
(The well-known Australian contralto concert singer). 


From one point of view—the ssthetic—bad music 
is immoral, and a bad interpreter is immoral. But, if 
one asks, “Has music any immoral effect on the 
senses?”—then it is as aboard as to question the 
morality of colour. For music is, or should be, to 
the ear exactly what form and colour are to the eye. 

Red, proverbially, if not, in fact, has an immoral 


effect on a 


bull, and cer- 
tain music 
ar — well, 
why worry 
about it, we 
Madame ALICIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM 
(The composer of 400 well-known songs, including 
“ Husheen” and “ Who Carries the Gun?” (a soldier's 
song, the words of which were specially written by Sir 
Conan Doyle), first lady president of the National 
Eisteddfod a ales). 
I vo not think music can be called immoral, except, 
of course, when it is wedded to words which would 
make it so. 


4 


Madame BLANCHE MARCHESI 
(The famous opera singer). 


Is music immoral ?—a difficult and much too elastic 
question that requires volumes, and not lines, for 


Carry your Rhyme-Sticks with you in case you meet a bore. 


The Views of Some Famous 
Singers and Composers, 


WEEK ENDING JULY 23, 1908. 


answer. Ican only reply, with my 
. conviction, that nothing is im- 
moral except mankind. Mankind 
‘ looks upon nature, and it becomes 
immoral; it looks upon painting, 
sculpture; it listens to music—it 
becomes immoral. It is the onlooker 
and the listener who spoils everything 
created by the Almighty or his 
creation. : 

People who call simple dancing 
tunes immoral, because they invite 
humanity to whirl around a room or 
a lawn—these people must be very 
. bad indeed themselves to eee the 
evil everywhere, If peasants at a ball, or if young 
People without education and with low imstincts, 
become over-excited by the dancing tunes and the dance 
that follows—it proves 


only that they are Y, ; 
immoral, but not the * Urle2,; 
mus’o, 4 

HERMANN DAREWSKI, Jar. 
(C 


ser of many poe ballads, including “Au 
e€ 


evoir, My itt yacinth,” “ Pansy,” and “In the 


wilight”). 

My decided opinion is that no charge of immorality 
can ever be brought against music. Literature has 
sometimes endeavoured to debase it, as evidenced by 
some titles to old-time songs, such as, “Moet Me by 
Moonlight Alone,” and “Come Into the Garden, Maud.” 

But authors have now realised their responsibilities, 
and now give composers an opportunity of securing 
immortality by giving them such lyrics to set as, 


“Shall I An : vw “>. 


Angel, Daddy P” 


and “Give Me a 
Ticket to 
Heaven.” 
Mrs. VIVANTI CHARTRES 
(Poetess, dramatist, and musician, and mother of Vivien 
Chartres, “the wonder child,” the marvellous child 
violinist). 

I cave your letter to my little daughter Vivien. 
She looked puzzled over your question, and I explained 
that you wanted to know what she thought about 
music—whether it was good or bad. 

She réflected awhile, and then asked me: “Do you 
remember what papa said this morning about those 
little hotels in the South of Italy? Write that I 
think the same of music.” But I had fo mn. 

Her blue eyes laughed up at me as she remarked : 
“He said, ‘’Pon my word, you can only find in them 


what you bring , es '¢ “—_ 


with you your- 
self |" 
GEORGE GROSSMITH 
(The great Gilbert and Sullivan actor, and king of draw- 
ing-room entertainers, who has written and c sed 
over 600 humorous and satirical songs and sketches). 


Or course, music is immoral. It is even more 
grossly immoral than bread and milk, to say nothing 
of pure spring water—with nothing in it. 

As a matter of fact, I love to listen to the music 
of hymns, which - . 
clearly explains 
why I am not as é 
oe as I ought 

be. 


i 


Sue: ‘Do you like dark hair or golden? 
He: “Dark; you can always see it quicker in the 


butter.” 
ae Se 


“Wuen I came to this town eighteen years ago,” 
said the leading citizen, “I had only eighteenpence 
in my pockets.” 

“However,” the cynic kindly added, “there were 


other pockets.” 
ae et § ee 


‘‘ Brivcet,’”’ Mrs. Housekeep called to her servant, 
“J see Mrs. Gaddis coming across the street. Run out 
and turn that doormat upside down.” 

‘¢ Which one, ma’am?’”?’ asked Bridget. 

‘¢The one that has ‘Welcome’ on it.’ 


ENTERED at 


Sratioxzrs’ Hate. Ong Penny. 
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Headless Matches Wanted. 


A CURIOUS REQUEST TO 
READERS OF “P.W.” ... 


WE don’t want to bore you with the private troubles 
of a member of our staff, but the curious position in 
which Mr. P. Doubleyou has found himself seems to 
be of more than ordinary interest. 


You will remember last week we stated how, on 
being refused a match by his colleagues, he made a 
solemn vow that he would “get a match, if he had 
to ask every reader of the paper for one,” and how 
this violent expression was overheard by the Editor 
himself, who thereupon informed the unhappy young 
man that he would be held to his words. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou wants matches. He now, through 
the medium of this announcement, implores every- 
body who has any sympathy with him whatever to 
send him matches. 


The request is not an idle one. It is made quite 
seriously. 


What does he want with them? No one except the 
Editor and Mr. P. Doubleyou seems to know exactly. 
He is locked in a room all by himself performing a 
task that is said to be just retribution upon him for 
making rash vows. 

One or two favoured members of the staff have, by 
the exercise of great diplomacy, endeavoured to ex- 
tract from the Great One himself some indication of 
what is happening; but they are met with a polite, 
but firm, refusal to discuss the matter. 

Possibly, it will all come out in time. Meanwhile, 
send in your matches unden the following conditions: 


First of all, take an ordinary small match-box full 
of safety matches. Hold it horizontally between the 
thumb and first two fingers of the left hand, and, 
placing the forefinger of the right hand against the 
drawer of the box, press it slowly until it is half-way 
out of the cover. 

Then take from it as many matches as you feel in- 
clined, and place them on the table in front of you. 

With a pair of scissors cut off the head of each 
match. 


Throw theso heads in the fireplace. 


Close the box, and return it to your pocket, or 
put it on the mantelpiece. 


Then take a pen and ink, and write your name and 
address on the form given below. At the same time, 
fill up the exact number of matches you have removed 
from the box. Ms 

Take an envelope, and address it to Mr. P. Double 
you, Room 23, Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and write in the top left-hand corner the 
number of the matches you have taken from the box. 
Then place the form, together with the matches, in 
the envelope, seal it up, affix a penny stamp, and 
it, to eaieonst later Fei Weducslay nes aly ond. 


I have pleasure tn inclosing herewith .......ss00 
matches for the use of Mr. P. Doubleyou in 
accordance with your suggestion. 


Name... ccccceccecce cocccaccncesscocecccoccaccocecece canccecccece 


000000 008 s00 200080008 CORSOF 050 O01 000088808 BOCCercs 


000 000800 0e Oeeeees ne eee ree ere eteees O08 e0s COEeEe OEe we 008 808 


It’s better to twiddle than to twaidle. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


* 


“ Nexr station Edgware Road!” shouted the guard on 
the electric railway. 

Evelyn Stead wailed herself comfortably in her seat. 
She was, at present, the sole occupant of one of those vis- 
@-vis compartments, and eo ensconced herself in a corner 
next the window, determined to enjoy the luxury of the 


room while she had it. : 
She was a journalist by ogee and had been inter- 
viewing the Eacretary of Travellers’: Aid Society, in 


Baker Street, with a view to paragraphing them in the 


on whose staff she was. 
t was getting late in the afterncon, and she was bound 
for Victoria, to report on Royalty entraining for Dover. 
Usually speaking, the TRIomMPH would not have sent 


to report on such an ordinary occurrence, but the Royalty 
in question was a foreign potentate, who was going wo 
that day to Dover to cross by on boat, and there 
would be a deputation to send off the Royal guest. 

Evelyn had ht an evening paper, but was too lazy 
and tired to look at it—being eummer, the train was hot 
and stuffy. 

As the train drew up at Edgware Road, she idly 
scanned the ngers golting in. She noticed a man 
walking up train leading a child of about three or 


four years of The little oe oe to walk with 
difficulty, being bundled up with clothes with a veil tied 
over its face, end ihe, =m, who had a in one band, 
almost the child along with the other. 
ant at the seat opposite erelyo a was — 
wh to the child, when wi 
a nat one ere touped ta ik the child on to the 
seat. But she found it needed all her strength; never had 
she felt ome ao heavy. 

True, the child seemed tired and ill, but could that 
make it such a weight? She was quite b: when 
she succeeded in placing it on the seat opposite. 

The man quickly to help her, but was too late. 

“She's no light weight, Miss,” he said; “ I'm sorry you 
troubled.” . 

“Oh, it’s no trouble,” Evelyn said; ‘‘ but what makes 
her so heavy?” 

“It’s the irons on her 
ordered her to wear them. 
little thing would be a cripple; but 
there’s a c for her if she wears the irons.” 

The man spoke quietly and feelingly, and Evelyn felt 
sorry and interested in him. He was a young man about 
thirty-four, dark hair, eyebrows and eyes, and a pale face 
—hardly English-looking she thought. He looked like 
a superior mechanic. Then sho noticed the child, who 
seemed tired and ill, and leant back with closed eyes. 

eT woe she is very delicate?” she asked the man. 

“Yes, Miss. We are very anxious about her—my wife 
and I.” He tarned and settled the child more comfortably 
in the corner. ‘‘ She'll sleep now till I wake her at 


Victoria,” he said. 

Evelyn made one or two other remarks and the man 
answered intelligently ; he seemed quite educated, and the 
conversation ] some minutes. Then she took her 
paper and was about to read it when the man enly 
addressed her again. 

“ Excuse me, but would you tell me—is the underground 
station at Victoria near the other Victoria Station?” He 

ke hesitatingly, almost arologetically, ae if he feared 
she would resent his interrup her. . 

“Yes, quite near,” Evelyn said; ‘ there is a subway to 
the large station. You are lacey to London!” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I seldom come to London. 
I am bewildered eometimes by all the streets.” 

“What part of Victoria Station do you want! Where 
do ar live?” Evelyn asked kindly. 

“J live at Dover. I came up with the child to take her 
to the doctor. My wife cannot take her—she is difficult 


to carry, we 
d. rested on Evelyn’s face; he spoke 
“ = she assented. “No woman could carry 
ber. You want the South Eastern line for Dover—the 
farther station. I am going there myself—I will show 


you. 

“Ah, but thank you,” he said. 

Evelyn decided that he was certainly not English from 
the phrasing of his sentences. 

He spoke in. “ But shall I not be taking you out 


nee 


phar and have to report. 
yalties is going down to Dover by the five o'clock train; 
#0 you se I must be there.” 

“TI see,” he eaid thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes—thank you very 


mach. 

“Next station Victoria!” shouted the guard, and 
Evelyn was surprised to think how quickly the stations 
had while she had been talking to her vis-d-vis. 
He had interested her and she had not noticed the various 
stations—she felt quite grateful to him. 

As moved out of Sloane Square Station, Evel. 

in took up her neglected per and bezan to scan it. 
ere seemed nothing particularly interesting—nothing of 


much use to her. 
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How a Lady Journalist Foiled the 
Ingenious Plot of an Anarchist. 
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of us; there are a lot of us here. He'll know what to do 


—we're the along.” 
phd gooey Yee, I understand; but he knows I 


have come to rt—I had better be taking notes.” 
“A right, iss, that'll do. Anything so long as 


evelyn Talked slowly ini the platform—apparently 
taking notes, in reality loo ing searchingly into evcr 
carriage. She lingered by the saloon carriage in whic 
ot at SI was to travel; but she could sce no trace of the 
man she sought. ~ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


She turned over @ page, and 
her eye—“ in 
Paris!” She began to read. 


@ .. 
are the inventors of & 

Mme diabolically ingenious bomb. 
“Mons. K was nearly the 
viotim of their ingenuity, but, 
ag tome 
C) 


A number of distinguished- 
men now assembled ready to receive 
eller. Evelyn walked back- 
her repressed excitement 


purpose, 

clever trick. manage some- 
how to place that abominable thing so. that it fell 
under the saloon carriage—probably at starting. And she 
felt that in a measure it depended on her alone to prevent 
it. For she alone had seen and knew what to look for, 


ee mom 

She d the deputation for a ent. Ah, they 
drew up and bowed. The royal traveller had arrived ; 
now they ushered him and his suite to the saloon carriage, 
he entered it, and settled himself for the journey. 

Evelyn's heart beat nearly to suffocation; there were 
only two minutes to the hour of starting. 

She realised dared not a) tco socn, 
an iron band 


‘ Jed up at once, 
@ frightful e: . Both horses were 
coachman injured; but 


anything passes over it. The child is supposed to be a 
cripple, and wears irons on its 


were round 
‘fainting came over her for a moment, but she pushed it 
from her with all her will, determined to keep up until 
her work was done. 

were closing the doors of the train; every- 
the start. Evelyn was standirg near 
, watching everyone who came along. 
of late comers hurried up the platform. 
then she gave a half cry and 
Tose te cg oe | ra 
dragging the. ng im, g careful to 

behind one people. 


a moment, Evelyn ran towards tho 


Evelyn was really interested in the account, and began 
to it a seccnd time, when suddenly one phrase danced 
before her eyes in letters of fire, “ The child is supposed 
to be a cripple, and wears irons on its legs, which accounts 
for a stiffness in its gait and an unnatural weight.” 

She sat as if turned to stone—still apparently reading 
the paper, while the sick horror of a terrible suspicion 
crept ever her. A cold feeling went up the back of her 
head, as if her hair were rising. Then scales seemed to 
fall from her mental vision; her unseeing eyes were 
fe ee read her own 

Lthere—On, 80 Cle pri 

The child—ehe had lifted it—an unnatural weight 
accounted for by the irons on its legs—the irons mentioned 
in the paper. Again, she had tr.ed to read the paper 
pales the man had prevented her —he knew what was 


in it 

Her thoughts then came with a headlong rush: He was 
going to Dover—the five o'clock train—Royalty—that was 
it! He would throw the child on the line, under the 


felt ck and numb. The horror pressed on her, 

She knew she must prevent it somehow, 
paralysed her. She felt powerless to cry 
out. The horror of the thing there opposite her—and the 
man. et moving or raising her eyes, she felt he was 


ing her. 
“* Victoria Station!” 
The train pulled up with a jerk that woke Evelyn from 


rr 

“ You—you!” in his rage he had become inarticulate; 
but he raised his hand ae if to strike her, when a tall 
constable laid a hand on him. 

“Game's up,” he s:id, ‘you'd better come along 


quietly.” . 
Then the roliceman turned to Evelyn. 
“Ts this the man?” he asked. 
“ Yes—that is—the man——” 
And as sha spoke she fell forward in a dead faint. 


—— fo 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST FIRE. 

Wauicn is the greatest conflagration recorded in the 
history of the world? 

The oil fire in Galicia the other day 

iles, and was referred to as an ocean of 
flame.” It must have afforded an awe-inspiring 
spectacle, and was undoubtedly a very big blaze. 

That, however, at Baku, in September, 1905, was 
far bigger, for then the whole area off the most exten- 
sive oil-fields in the world was burnt out, the fire 
being started by the Tartar insurgents, who effectually 
frustrated all attempts to check it. Mr. J. D. Henry, 
the editor of the PerroLeEuM Wor1p, who was an cy 
witness of the scene, says that it “might well Le 
compared with the last days of Pompeii.” 

Another very terrible oil fire was that at Titusville, 
Pecouy rans in June, 1892. Like the one in Galicia 
the other day, this was lightning. More 
than a hundred huge tanks of petroleum and distill. d 
benzine blew up, and the fiery flood, after destroying 
Titusville, rolled down the valley to Oil City, eighteen 
miles distant, reducing it also to ashes. Over three 
hundred lives were lost, and 
was destroyed. 

But even these oil conflagrations, terrible thouch 


to his comrade : covered six 
catch ’is train,” and she felt t 

now, in 
veins. When 


him? He answers to the description here in this paper. 
He has a child with him with irons—look, read it Prehe 
held out the paper and pointed to the . The 
d looked at her as if he questioned sanity, took 
baper, glanced at the paragraph, and handed it back 


“It's no use telling me—I can’t do anything. You'd 
better speck to the police. I saw Pahoa Mee he 
mute coe a a 

“ you.” velyn ran as quickly as the people 
would allow her up the steps that led oa into Victoria 
Street. She darted to the corner, where she had noticed 
a constable usually stood outside a jeweller's. 

She appealed to him in the same words as she had 
done to the rd. 

Tees tock the paper and reed the paragrs 

man read the h, ¢ 
looked at Evelyn. Pe, ie 


property worth £8,000,000 


“ You're sure the man answers to this description? ” they are, must take second place by comparison with 
“Yes, yes,” she answered Sranehlesal ; absolutely ! the forest fires that from time to time devastate the 


The child with irons—everything. e is going to 
id s0 train Royalty will go by—don’t 
a see? him!” 


All right, Mise. Come with me—we've not too much 
ime.” 


lumber districts of the United States of America. 
Some of these will burn for weeks, or even months, 
extending in all directions and eating up everything 
in their way. 

Luckily, their progress is usually comparatively 
slow. But in 1881, one which broke out in Michigan 
while a hurricane was raging, destroyed over seven 
hundred square miles of forest in less than forty-eight 
hours. ive hundred people perished, and ten 
thousand were made homeless. 

ee frre 


Sretza: “Why did she refuse Jack?” 
Bella: “Because he oouldn’t support 
style she was unaccustomed to.” 


Ard he strode off to the staticn, followed by Evelyn at 


run. . 

They reached the South-Eastern station. There were a 

goodly i gen my oo cme td who og got wind of 
e exodus 0: alty. nots an 

dotted about. iia eee nee 

The constable spoke to one of his colleagues, who wrote 


her in the 


“ Which is 4 ot 
mee son kd ee gee hatte He’ sdded; | “Ang you trying to elevate the stage?” 
expects this move of yours as he showed by giving you “No,” answered the actor. “It is the old story. A 


the slip. Walk down 


t the platform as if you were 
ing for your carriage. 


man starts by trying to elevate the stage, and ends by 
If you see your man, speak to one 


trying to raise money.” 


may be prosecuted, but Rhyme-Stickers are rewarded. 
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TWIxT_ GALLOWS AND VICTIM. 


The Crime of Arthur Devereux. 


Told by 


HENRI PIERRON. 


[This week Mr, Henri Pierron, the well-known criminal 
lawyer, begins the story of thesKensal Rise Trunk Mystery, 
which he pithily describes as the strangest case with which 
he has ever been associated, In this tragedy a chemist’s 
assistant, Arthur Devereux, was implicated, and, as the 
narrative shows, his method of hiding his victims, his wife 
and twin children, was directly inspired by the aoe 


of Ot aie the bigamist, whose history was related 
week, 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 

Mosr people will be able to recall the case of Arthur 
Devereux, the chemist’s assistant, who was hanged at 
Pentonville on August 15th, 1905, for the alleged 
murder of his wife and twin children, whose bodies he 
concealed in a big box, which he afterwards ware- 
housed at a furniture repository at Kensal Rise. 

Of all the tragedies I have ne fs deal with, I think 
perhaps this one was the strangest. The trial itself 
created an enormous sensation. Bit there were many 
curious and suggestive circumstances underlying the 
story that did not transpire there. 

Either they were not, legally speaking, ‘‘ relevant,” 
or the solicitors for the prosecution and defence (in 
the latter case myself) respectively deemed it unwise 
or unnecessary to place them before the judge and 
jury. This happens in a very large proportion of 
criminal trials. What is made public is frequently 
but a bare outline. 

The inner kernel of the case remains hidden in the 
shell—a shell composed, in a series of alternate layers, 
of letters, signed and anonymous ; secret reports from 
private inquiry agents; confidential ‘‘dossiers,’’ pre- 
pared by police and coroners’ officers; opinions pro- 
cured, often at great expense, from mental and other 
experts; and a whole library of other documents, the 
mere enumeration of which would be wearisome. 

It is with the facts contained in this inner kernel, 
however, that I now pro; chiefly to deal. And to 
do this I shall have to go back to the day—some eleven 
years prior to the tragedy itself—when Devereux 
origina! 4 became uainted with the woman who 
became his wife, and afterwards (according to the 
verdict of the jury and to popular belief) his victim. 

The eventful meeting—eventful for themsolves and 
for others yet unborn—took place in the Alexandra 
Park, Hastings, one lovely July morning in 1894. It 
was Sunday, and Devereux, accompanied by a male 
friend of his, was strolling under the trees in a 
secluded part of the frowns. They were conversing 
idly upon different subjects, as young men will, when 
their attention was suddenly attracted by two 
sprightly-looking girls, between eighteen and twenty 
years of age apparently, who were advancing slowly 
towards them across the glade. 

RELATED TO AN EMPRESS. 


Devereux’s friend had a nodding acquaintance with 
one of them, and as they came level he lifted his hat. 
The two ladies stopped, smiled, and spoke. An intro- 
duction followed, and the four “‘ paired off’ and con- 
tinued their walk. 

To Devereux -fell the elder of the two, who, it 
transpired, were sisters. She had soon told him all 
about herself. Her name was Beatrice Ellen Maud 
Gregory, and her father was a solicitor. She was an 
accomplished pianist. Twice a week she travelled 
backwards and forwards between Hastings and London 
to take music lessons from Mr. Oscar Beringer, and 
from other professors at Trinity College, London, 
and the London College of Music. Pretty, bright, 
vivacious, and talented! No wonder Devereux was 
attracted. 

Nor was the young lady indifferent to her new 
acquaintance, who was a poets enough ‘‘ boy ”’ to look 
at, standing 5ft. llin. in his stockinged feet, with fine 
regular features and pleasant, easy manners. He 
also confided in her, as she had done in him. He was 
he told her, a chemist’s assistant at present, but hoped 
to do better ere long. He came of a good family; 
indeed—this in a whisper—he was distantly connected 
with the Empress Eugénie, while his mother was the 
daughter of a lady of title. 

This statement had a slight substratum of truth. 
His mother was the daughter of a certain Lady Louis, 
wife of the late Major-General Sir Charles Louis. As 
for the Empress Euggnie story, I could never discover 
any corroboration of that, although I went very care- 
fully into the matter. Devereux, however, stuck to it 
through thick and thin, saying that his grandmother 
had been sister to the Empress’s mother, the Countess 
Montijo. If this were so, then, of course, Devereux 
and the late Prince Imperial would have been second 
cousins. It may have been. I cannot tell. At all 
events, it seems to have been in the nature of a 
family tradition. 

The effect of this romantic and high-sounding story 
on Beatrice Gregory may be imagined. It never 
occurred to her to doubt. Her heru—for such he 


shortly became—was, if not a prince in disguise, at 
es ‘ale cousin. How her foolish little heart 

ui 

All the daa long they walked together, oblivious 
of their surroundin It was a case of love at first 
sight. That night they met again, and many nights 
thereafter. 

Once they went on an excursion to Worthing by 
steamer. boat they travelled by went on to 
Boulogne, returning to pick up its Worthing pas- 
sengers in the evening. For some reason it was very 
late. That night neither of them returned to their 
respective homes. Nine months later a child was born. 


LOVERS TORN APART. 

The lovers were torn apart by Beatrice’s justly- 
incensed parents, and for nearly three years they did 
not see one another. He roved all over the country, 
taking situation after situation, and losing them one 
after the other or throwing them up for no apparent 
reason. He had grown all at once irritable, moody, 
careless. Was it remorse for the ruin he had brought 
upon the girl who had trusted in him? I cannot say. 
But this one thing is certain—he was a changed man. 

And what of Beatrice Gregory, the erstwhile bright, 
happy, music-loving, laughing lass? Hers was indeed 
asad fate. Her baby had lived but a few days, but 
her shame could not be hidden, and everywhere the 
finger of scorn was pointed at her. Small wonder that 
she grew sad, listless, and pale. She continued her 
musio studies, however, and presently passed with 
honours her final examination (the L.L.C.M.) of the 
London College of Music. 

But all the while she was fretting out her soul for 
her truant lover, begging and praying to be allowed 
to Bp to him, threatening suicide. 

t last she could stand it no longer. She had heard 

in some roundabout fashion that Devereux was in 
London, and she left her home and proceeded there, 
intent on finding him. 

But London is a big place, containing many hun- 
dreds of chemists’ shops. For long her quest was un- 
successful. Her funds gave out, and in order to 
support herself she was compelled to take a situation 
as barmaid in a public-house in the Marylebone Road. 

MARRIED AT LAST. 

Think of it! This gently-nurtured girl, the daughter 
of e professional man, artistic, well read, a brilliant 

ianist, obliged to earn her living by such means and 
in such surroundings. Nevertheless, she put a brave 
face on it. She had hope to sustain her now—the hope 
of meeting her lover. 

The people at the tavern where she worked remem- 
bered her as a quiet, pleasant girl, but very reticent, 
hardly ever speaking unless she was first spoken to, 
and making no friends and few acquaintances. All 
her “rest time’? she spent out of doors, and this 
caused | comment. Of course, she was seeking her 
6c boy.’ 

She found him at last—it does not matter where or 
how. Was he pleased to see her? I cannot tell. But 
I have my dou She had passed out of his life, or, 
at all events, so he thought. 

However, he had no other ties. He took her to live 
with him. And after some time he married her, the 
ceremony taking place at Paddington on Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1898. Her mother and sister were present, 
but not her father, who objected strongly to the whole 
proceeding. Nevertheless, it was a bright and happy 
ceremony, and the bride, at all events, looked radiant. 
Had she not accomplished the dearest wish of her 
heart? 

Permanent happiness, however, could hardly be ex- 
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Emplogers’ Liability, 


5 reaneddah: Nor did it. Mrs. 
ereux turned out to be sarbing but an ideal wife 
for a man in his position. Housework she detested, 
and the husband found his home constantly neglected. 
A continual bone of contention, too, was c rego 
Mrs. Devereux’s mother), who insisted on living wi 
r daughter. This Devereux resented, and there 
were violent quarrels, culminating eventually in the 
husband turning his mother-in-law into the street and 
threatening to t her if ever she darkened his door 


again. 
But long prior to this the little household had sunk 
very low, both merely nae financially. Devereux still 
ack of losing situations almost 


auch a union. 


kept up his peculiar 
as soon as he obtained them. He and his wife drifted 
up and down the country, here, there, and everywhere. 
Pressed for money and harassed on all sides, they had 
sania at last to fraud to obtain the wherewithal to 
ive. 

A favourite device of the wife in these latter dayr 
was to pose as a servant in search of a situation, and 
swindle too confiding would-be mistresses out of money 
for railway fares. ‘is she did at the instigation anc 
with the approval of her husband. He took to passing 
worthless cheques, and obtaining goods on credit 
by false pretences. These practices brought hir 
presently into the clutches of the police. He received 
a sentence of nine months’ imprisonment with harc 
labour for one of these exploits. 


STRANGE METHOD OF SUICIDE. 

How the wife and mother lived while he was under 
oing it Heaven alone knows, for by this time Mrs. 
evereux had not herself alone to look after. She hac 

given birth to a boy, Stanley, in August, 1899, ter 
months after her marriage, and in April, 1903, the 
twins were born, the two baby boys whom Devereux 
was afterwards found guilty of murdering. Devereux’: 
sentence of imprisonment an in May, 1903—within 
a few weeks, that is to say, of his wife’s confinement. 

She was confronted, too, just at this time with 
another terrible trouble. She had a favourite brother, 
Sydney, to whom she had all her life long been 
devotedly attached. He took his sister’s trouble very 
much to heart, and felt her shame as his shame. 

One evening at sunset, shortly after his brother-in- 
law’s conviction, he was walking with a friend on the 
beach at Plymouth, where the Gregory family was 
then residing. The tide was running rapidly out. 
‘* How good it would be,” said the young man wearily, 
**to let one’s self drift out there’’—pointing to the 
seaward horizon—‘‘ and sink with the sun!’’ “Yes,’’ 
answ his friend indifferently, not knowing—how 
should he ?—what was in his mind. 

The next night Sydney did not return to his home, 
and the family, hearing of what had transpired, 
feared the worst. 

Their fears were justified. A search on the beach 
resulted in finding his clothes, neatly folded in a pile. 
In his jacket pocket was a letter announcing his inten- 
tions. He‘had done as he had said. 

He could not swim, but he had got over that diffi- 
culty by fastening bladders under his thighs and arm- 
pite. esé he had inflated with his mouth by means 
of a rubber tube. Round his waist he had fastened a 
quantity of lead, taken from fishermen’s nets. The 
bladders were very buoyant, and easily supported him. 
Experienced coastguardsmen opined that he might 
easily, with the tide running as it did that night, float 
ten miles out to sea, or even more, before exhaustion 
compelled him to permit his bladders to become 
deflated. Then, of course, he would sink like a stone 
to the ocean bed, and remain there. 

“WOULD WIDOWER SUIT!” 

Devereux was released in February, 1904, and at 
once reverted to his old practices, being assisted as 
before by his wife. They worked the bogus-servant 
dodge for all it was wootl. 

This went on until, by means of a false reference, 
Devereux succeeded in petting a situation as an 
assistant with a chemist named Turner. The takings, 
however, fell off soon after he entered upon his duties, 
and once again he was discharged, after a warning 
which had no good effect. 

He received a month’s notice on December 27th, 
1904, and appears to have at once set about sceking 
another situation. This ho did in the ordinary way 
by replying to advertisements in trade papers. 
Amongst others he answered was one inserted is a 
Mr. Hammond, a chemist and druggist carrying on 
business in Hull. He applied by telegram in these 
terms: ‘‘ Would widower suit, aged 34, qualified 
extractor; one child, aged 6, at boarding-school? 
Sixty pounds salary.—Dgverevx, 209 Shirland Road, 
London, W.” 

Now this telegram was handed in on January 13th 
when he was certainly not a widower with one child, 
as he described himself, but a married man with three 
children. The hideous inference is so obvious that it 
does not need labouring, especially as Devereux 
actually was a widower with one child a few days later, 
when de obtained anothor situation by sending a 
similar telegram. 

It was the one quoted above, though, that hanged 
him, or at all events that went a long way towards 
hanging him. The prosecution pounced upon it and 
made the most of it, as indeed it was their duty to do. 
Nevertheless, it was capable of another and altogether 
different interpretation from the simistér ono that is 


Twiddle the milk and it turns to butter; twiddle the Rhyme-Sticks and they turn to gold. (See page iil. of r:-d cover 
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apparent on the face of it. But of this I shall have 
more to say later on. 

Suffice it to say 
obtain by ite aid the situation he sought, and on 
January 27th, 1905, he found himself again 
without any means of livelihood save those he was 
able tg obtain through the petty frauds which had by 
this time apparently become part of a settled policy, 
both with himself and his wife. ; 

The family was at this time resident at 60 Milton 
Avenue, Harlesden. This is a road of half-house flats, 
or maisonettes, as they are somewhat grandiloquently 
called. Their method of consfruction is familier to 
most people, but it may be as well to state, neverthe- 
less, that each house consists of two separate self- 
contained dwelling-places for two families, one above 
the other, with separate entrances from the street 
placed side by side. 

MORE ROWS AND VIOLENCE. 


Devereux took the top flat shortly before the date 
upon which he knew he was going to lose his situation. 

‘e said he should only want it for a few.weeks. And 
he made a stipulation with the agent that the bottom 
flat, which was then empty, should be allowed to 
remain empty. A sinister stipulation on the face of 
it, I agree, having in view what was shortly about to 
happen in that upstairs flat of his. But here, again, I 
was able to show that, like the telegram incident men- 
tioned above, it was capable of a different and more 
innocent interpretation from that which was put upon 
it by the prosecution. 

I ought to mention that when the Devereux family 
moved to Milton Avenue, Mrs. Gregory followed them 
and took a furnished room in Minet Avenue, close by. 
This was her invariable practice. Her son-in-law had 
turned her out of his house, and had gone so far as to 
threaten to kill her if she returned. But he could not 
prevent her living near her beloved daughter—beloved 
in spite of all her faults and frailties. 

He was for ever trying to do so, however, with the 
result that the rows between himself and his wife 
continued to be almost as frequent and as violent as 
they had been under the old régime. He left his 
situation with Mr. Turner on January 27th, and on 
the 3lst, in the afternoon, there was another of these 
periodical upsets. After tea time, however, things 
quieted down a bit. Mrs. Gregory had gone away toa 
temporary situation as nurse, and e to be 
absent for two or three weeks. Devereux, heaving a 
sigh of relief, left the flat, taking Stanley, the eldest 
boy, with him for a walk. His wife and the twins he 
left at home. . 

Up to this point the story is all plain sailing. 
Things happened just as I have set them down. But 
we now come to a point beyond which all is doubt and 
conjecture. Devereux’s story, as told to me in the 
solitude of his prison and afterwards to the judge and 
jury at the trial, is as wide as the poles are asunder 
from the theory upheld by the prosecution. 


“YOUR MAMMA IS ASLEEP.” 


However, as I was the solicitor for the defence, I 
shall, for the purposes of this narrative, follow his 
version and assume its correctness. He assured mo 
that when he went out that evening murder was far 
from his thoughts. He left his wife in a state verging 
on hysteria. The twins were crying lustily. He was 
glad to get away from the place for an hour or two to 
breathe the fresh air and to listen to the childish 
prattle of little five-year-old Stanley, to whom he was 
undoubtedly devotedly attached. 

When he returned at about 8.30 in the evening the 
place was strangely silent. Not even the twins were 
to be heard, a most unusual circumstance. 

He went upstairs and into the sitting-room. No 
sign of life. And the atmosphere of the place was 
redolent of the fumes of chloroform. hat had 
happened P 

Hurriedly he made for-the bed-chamber and pushed 
open the door. There was no light in the room, but 
the blinds were up and a street-lamp opposite shed a 
beam of sickly yellow athwart the apartment. 

It was a terrible sight that met his eyes. On the 
bed lay his wife, apparently asleep, in reality dead. 
By tho side of the bed wag a cradle, and im it were 
the twins, also dead. 

He stared stupefied. But a step upon the stairs 
startled him. It was little Stanley, returning with a 
cake which his father had bidden him buy for his 
supper. With a quick movement he whipped the 
coverlet over his wife’s body. ‘‘Run and play,” he 
said to the boy; ‘‘ your mamma is asleep.” 

Now had Devereux gone at this moment to the police 
and for a doctor, and spread abroad generally the story 
that ‘his wife had taken ae after having first given 
a fatal dose to the children, I doubt if he would ever 
havo been arrested on the charge of murder. Or if 
he had been arrested and put upon his trial, his chance 
of escaping conviction would have been a very good 
one. 

“Why did you not do this?’ I asked Devereux 
afterwards. ‘Surely,’? I said, ‘‘it was the obvious 
thing to do, assuming, as I do, that what you are 
telling me is the truth? ” 

His answer came pat and to the point. 

“ Well, Mr. Pierron,’’ he said, ‘‘just think of how I 
was situated at the time. I had been living more or 
less by fraud for a long period—fraud for which I had 


Marie Hall got a violin and fiddled her way to fame, you can get Rhyme:-Sticks 
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already been sentenced to s term of imprisonment. 
An inquest would have brought evecything to hight, 
Thea, | 


and I should have gone into penal servi 

too, there was my in-law. I knew whet her 
explanation of the tragedy would be. So I hesitated, 
trying to weigh up the pros and cons. of the matter. 
It seemed only a few minutes that I was thus occupied, 
but when I looked at my watch I was astounded to 
find that more than an hour had elapsed. I knew 
then that it was too late. How could I explain my 
presence in the house for such a time without raising 
an alarm or trying to get assistance? 

INSPIRED BY THE CROSSMAN CASE. 

“Then, like a flash, came to me an inspiration born 
of the Crossman case. He had hidden his wife’s body 
in a box, but had been betrayed, long afterwards, by 
the smell from the decomposing remains. Besides, he 
had used cement for incasing the body, a heavy sub- 
stance and a difficult one to render absolutely eirtight 
under such circumstances. I knew I could improve on 
his methods. 

“T had the receptacle ready—a big tin trunk I had 
bought years previously, but had never paid for. My 
first idea was to solder the bodies up in this, using 
sheets of zinc ase lining. I worked three days at it, 
but could not succeed. I was in despair, when it 
occurred to me to use match-boarding and melted glue. 
I procured a quantity of both, and worked ha for 
another two or three days. By the end of thaf time 
the job was completed to my entire satisfaction. The 
bodies were incased in the glue like flies in amber. 
Mixed with it were quantities of boric acid and 
arsenic. These acted as preservatives. Lastly, I 
swathed the bodies, as mummies are swathed, in cloth 
wrappings, and poured more arsenicated glue over the 
match-boarding with which I had lined and covered in 
the box. Finally I locked it and sealed it.” 

Of course, he realised that, although he had got the 
bodies safely stowed away in his glue-lined, airtight 
trunk, he was still in imminent danger. Little Stanley 
did not count. His father easily kept him out of the 
room wherein he was working at his ghastly job, and 
the little lad acoepted without demur, as children will, 
the story that his mother and brothers had “gone 
away.” 

But there was the mother-in-law, Mrs. Gregory, to 
be reckoned with. Devereux knew enough of her and 
her ways to be quite sure that she would soon be calling 
at the flat. Any day—any hour, indeed—might 
witness her advent upon the scene. Cold shivers ran 
down the man’s spine as he thought of that shrewd, 
prying old woman. Obviously he must quit the fiat, 
and the sooner the better. 

Ho was, as usual, desperately hard up for money. 
But by the sale of the few sticks of furniture that the 
squalid ‘home’ boasted of, supplemented by the 

roceeds of his wife’s dresses and underclothing, which 

e mostly pawned, he managed to raise a few pounds. 
These sufficed to pay the rent and the charges for the 
removal of the box to a neighbouring furmiture 
repository ; also his fare to Coventry, where, by means 
of the usual false reference, he had managed to obtain 
a situation with a Mr. Bird, an alderman of the town 
and one of the leading tradesmen. Little Stanley he 
sent to a boarding-school. 

CAUGHT LIKE A RAT IN A TRAP. 

At Coventry in his new berth Devereux worked well, 
and gave every satisfaction. Apparently he was a 
man without a care in the world. Yet all the while 
he was on thorns, as well indeed he might be. He 
lived in continual dread of being tracked down by the 
police, and imagined every strange customer who 
entered the shop to be a detective. 

In order to forewarned, if possible, he took to 
surreptitiously opening his master’s letters. He also 
used many other ruses for a similar end. Yet, after 
all, he was caught like a rat in a trap. 

One evening Mr. Bird beckoned him to come into 
the dining-room, a thing he had never done before. 
Reluctantly he went—to find himself in the presence 
of Chief-Constable Clancy and Detective Imber of the 
local police. The next moment the handcuffs clicked 
on his wrists. 

It must have been an awful shock. But Devereux 
never lost his nerve even for an instant. ‘ What is 
the charge?” he asked. “Fraud? False pretences?” 


Wrex Exvina 
Jory 23, 1908, 
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Some Things 
You Should - be 
Careful to Avoid. 


Wane scratching his’nose with the end of a revolver 
a visitor to Paris some little time ago accidental! y 
pulled the trigger and deprived himself of the tip cf 
that useful organ. 

Now, to warn tourists to avoid using lethal weapons 
for the purpose indicated is not, of course, necessary. 
The man who goes to Margate does not take lis six- 
shooter with him, as a rule, but the incident is 
mentioned to indicate the extraordinary happenings 
that occur to holiday-makers who are totally un- 
prepared to cope with untoward accidents, 

Take, for instance, military maneuvres. What 
civilian can withstand the temptation to secure a 
front-row place? It does not matter in the least if 
it is in the direct line of fire, so long as he can sce 
what is going on, and yet we are constantly hearing 
of accidents occurring owing to ball cartridges being 
handed out by mistake with the blank. 

Sham fights should be viewed from some eminence ; 
plains should be left severely alone, as a position mid- 
way between two squadrons of charging Hussars is 
not exactly a sinecure. 

What applies to mancuvres on shore also applics 
to gun practice at sea. It may be intersting 
to see one of His Majesty’s ironclads ploughing tho 
ocean with shot and shell at a distance, but whin 
the missiles fall around one the effect is distinctly 


spoiled. 
CONGERS CAN BITE. 


For example, while the steam yacht Rosabcile was 
waiting near the Admiralty Pier at Dover for the 
start of the Dover to Calais Cup race of 1905, six 
shells fell close to her, fired from 6-in. guns on the 
South Front Battery. Naturally, the good ship's com- 
pany were far from enjoying the sensation of being 
under fire. 

Tourists! 6-in. gun practice, rifle ranges, deer stalk- 
ing parties, and hedges, on the other side of which 
sportsmen with guns are located, are all to be avoidel. 

So are conger eels. Few denizens of the mighty 
deep can simulate death with more success than the 
conger, and, if the Irishism may be permitted, no 
Gead fish is more lively. 

At Ilfracombe a couple of years ago, while enorme:s 
quantities of conger were being landed, a small boy 
had his foot seized by a monster eel lying on the quay 
Although his agonising cries attracted the attention cf 
the ecu, the lad could obtain no relief until 
the jaws of the fish were severed from its head. 

Holiday-makers travelling by boat who arrive on 
board early should take reasonable care where they 
curl themselves up for a nap, as accidents will happen. 

About a couple of years ago, for instance, when 
a steamer left Limehouse for Dundee, it was dis: 
covered when the boat was well under way that one 
of the passengers was missing. 

DON'T CHANCE IT. 

The boat was delayed by fog, but on arrival at 
her destination the cargo was rapidly dischars:', 
when, buried among a quantity of bags, the missins 
man was found. Fortunately, he proved very littl: 
the worse for wear, though for sixty hours he hai 
been without food or water. 

People, again, are continually being caught by t!.> 
tide simply through not taking the trouble ta discover 
at what hours the sea monopolises the foreshore. 

Holiday-muakers will never believe that Beachy Head, 
the Foreland at Lynmouth, and similar declivit.cs 
are not intended to be scaled from the sea, save by 
hardy mountaineers provided with a veritable 
pantechnicon of mountaineering paraphernalia. 

How often are amateur fishermen and_ tour::'3 
marooned on islets simply through not taking tiv 
precaution to make their boat secure before lanlin’. 
and how often would a whistle carried on the watei- 


ees Ra ee 


“No,” answered the chief-constable; “murder.” | chain’ save a solitary pedestrian fog-bound on a Lak-~ 
Then indeed ho realised that what he had been so | Jand fell a night on the moors? - 

long dreading had at last come to pass. Yet:still he | These are very simple precautions, but the ordinacr 
continued to shdw a bold front. . | holiday-maker is so accustomed to have his pa‘ 
I hope, Devereux, exclaimed Mr. Bird, | made easy in his city home that he is apt to fers: 
there is no truth in this terrible accusation?” ' that policemen are not stationed on point duty © 

“None whatever, I assure you, sir,” came the | Snowdon’s peaks. . 
answer. ‘I can easily clear myself.” And with | It is not the first time that a good sea breez-. 
that, at a sign from one of his captors, he strode ' gcsisted by a slight declivity, has placed the pri: 
through the shop and walked with them, chatting and | of the family ensconced in his perambulator in % 
smiling, to the local lock-up. | very awkward and serious position. Such a mix 
(Mr. Pierron tells of Devereux’s trial next fortune befell an infant in a mailcart at Walton-cn- 
week.) the-Naze last year, when, by some means, the vehic'e 


ss that 


—_ tcppled over the Marine promenade and fell into 

“Towmy,” said the teacher, “what is the half of ; the sea. Happily, the baby, which was thrown cut, 
six?” escaped alive. 

Tommy: “I don’t know, sir.” Tourists! Beware of losing the last train, beware «f 

Teacher: “Now, Tommy, if two men stole six | taking the wrong steamer, make inquiries about quick- 


poe and agreed to divide it ad between 
them, how much would they get each?” 
Tommy: “Fourteen days, sir.” 


sands, carry on you papers giving your mame, 
temporary and permanent address, and, above all, 
regard with suspicion the phrase, “I'll chance it!” 


and twiddle your way to fortune. 


W8EK ENDING 
JuLy 23, 1908. 


Years of 


’ Associated with 
: Years). 


Yezs, it is quite true that I am the oldest umpire 
and nd bowler on the staff at Lord’s, and that I 
have known it for over fifty years, while I have played 
for over sixty. A long innings it has been, but now 
drawing to a close. 

Born, as I was, in Sutton-in-Ashfield in 1836, IT can 
recall, as it were yesterday, the advent of Dr. W. G. 
Grace and his famous brothers, E. M. and G. F., the 
latter one of the best-hearted gentlemen and finest out- 
fields that ever stepped up to the wicket. 

When I was a young man, A. N. Hornby, George 
Freeman, J. C. Shaw, Alfred Shaw, George Wootton, 
Dick Daft, and J. D. Walker were just rising to fame; 
but I remember quite well Fuller-Pilch, Hayward, 
Tarrant, Carpenter, Caffyn, and other worthies. 

My home was a stronghold of Notts cricket. J. C. 
Shaw, the greatest left-hand bowler I ever saw, lived 
there; so did W. Barnes and Fred Morely, the latter 
the best left-hand fast bowler in England, and one 
whose career was cut short by an accident in one of 
the Australian tours. 


MY FIRST MATCH AT LORD'S. 


We learned our games on one of the rough roads, 
just as many did up to a few years ago. My only 
education was at a Church school—a penny a week; 
but, alas! I was often missing. 

My father used to threaten to “quilt’’ (beat) me, 
but he never did it, and the result was I learned 
nothing. 

It was the same on Sundays, when I should have 
gone to St. Peter’s School. Off to the fields instead 
my companions and I would go, and for balls we used 
to steal turnips from the nearest field and cut them 
round. We had half-a-dozen at a time, and thus I 
learned to bécome a straight fast bowler. But often 
we were pursued by the irate farmer and his dog. 

Not a nico way of spending the Sabbath, but every- 
one’s ambition was to be a cricketer. 

When I came of age I played for “The Dog and 
Duck” Club in Sutton.  Feeli mn ran high. 
The town was divided by a brook running east and 
west, and I recall the exciting games that often ended 
with a fight. I was then a fast bowler, very dangerous 
at times. 

For some years I played at home, and then I was 
asked to play in a colts of England match at Lord’s, 
and was ultimately engaged. There I have remained 
for some forty-one years. 

What a bewildering change has come over the 
M.C.C. headquarters. In those days we had about 
ten professionals; now there are nearly seventy. The 
ground was then only half its present size, and when a 
match was on there was no practice after the start at 
noon, and all we had to do was to watch the pe. 
There were only about four big matches besides Eton 
and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, and Gentlemen 
and Players. 

BILLY BARNES’ BIG HIT. 


London clubs used to play in each corner of the 
ground, those taking part in a match paying a shilling 
each. The fun, disputes, and wranglings, perhaps 
finishing with a fight, are still fresh in my memory. 
Butchers and bakers, tinkers and tailors, corn mer- 
chase and cattle drovers used to form the opposing 
sides. 

Now Lord’s is the embodiment of all that is respect- 
able. Then everything was run out, ond not a bad 
thing either. We used to play with a long stop, and 
a4 was the first Australian team and J. M. Blackham 
who taught us to dispense with nis Goetel. peree. 

The Bogue hit I ever saw was by Billy Barnes—a 
great player of Notts. He hit a ball from the centre 
of the ground that pitched on to the concrete of the 
hotel and bounced over the counter through a plate- 
re window and into the street. The window cost 

16 to repair, this being the most expensive drive I 
ever knew. 

Tom Hearne, George Hay, and others remember that 
hit thirty years ago quite well. The ball was mounted 
with an inscription, and is now in the possession of an 
old M.C.C. member. 

Other big hits I witnessed were the famous one by 
Albert Trott and also one by V. T. Hill which went on 
to the top of the elevation of the pavilion and came 
back to the centre of the field. 

Once I went to Scotland to play the Marquis of 
Huntley’s eleven for the M.C.C. The Scotsmen were a 
man short, and so I went on their side. The joke was 
that I bowled the M.C.C. side out, taking all ten 
wickets, That is how I played as a Scotsman. I was 
very pleased with eecie, but I had not cheek enough 
to ask for any payment. 

I can recall, too, that sad day when ee George 
Bummers was hit on the head fatally by Jack Platts, 


First Cass Cicket 


By FRANK H. FARRANDS 


(Who és Our Oldest Umpire, and has been 
Lord’s for Over 
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the Derbyshire bowler, the only 
accident of the kind in the whole 
history of Lord’s. 

For the rest of the season it cast 
od a gloom over Lord's, for | 

ummers was not only a good 
cricketer, but liked by everybody. 

As for Platts, for whom everyone 
expressed the deepest sympathy, he | 
never played so well again. | 

This is the only time I can recall 
any fatality during my long career, 
and, although wickets were rough to 
what they are to-day, I myself never had any serious 
accident, except a bad knock through a hot return by 
one of the Studds—I think it was Mr. Charles, quite 
the best all-round player in England for a couple of 
years. 

I went to Canada with the gentlemen of the M.C.C. 
in 1871. In this team were W. G. Grace, A. N 
Hornby, Lord Harris, C. K. Francis (now the 
stipendiary), and R. A. Fitzgerald, who was captain, 
and was then the secretary of the M.C.C. 

“WwW. G.”" AS AN ORATOR. 

We had a most interesting tour, and we played eight 
matches, which were all most enjoyable. 

While we were playing at Ottawa, tho Times had a 
report of the match, which was headed: ‘‘ Dr. Grace 
Ill with Cholera.” 

As his people had heard nothing of his illness, they 
were anxiously waiting the next news, whioh came in 
the form of a great score by Dr. Grace against Toronto 
two or three days afterwards. His friends thought 
He Ce not be very ill if he had made 142, as indeed 

e did, 

But the oratory of the champion, ever famous for 
its brevity, had full scope. 

After the banquets Dr. Grace was always called 
eae to speak, and his speeches ran something like 

is: 

“Gentlemen, I beg to thank you for the honour 
you havo done me. I never saw better bowling than I 
pave pest to-day, and I hope to see as good wherever 

go. 

On another occasion he treated them with : ‘‘ Gentle. 
men, I thank you for the honour you have done me. 
never saw such good fellows as I have seen to-day, and 
I hope to see as good wherever I go.’’ 

But the climax came at London, in Canada, when 
W. G. had to reply for the ladies. The following isa 
verbatim report: “Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
for the honour you have done mo. I never saw 
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prettier ladies than I have seen to-day, and I hope to 
see as pretty wherever I go.” 


So it was everywhere, till at last, having been enter- : 


tained to oysters, we had this variation: 


“Gentlemen, I have never seen better oysters than 
I have seen today, and I hope to see the same 
wherever I go!”’ 

I had gone with this eleven to Canada at a minute’s 
notice, and had not the slightest idea of how much I 
was going to receive until I returned, and then, just as 
I was about to take a train for London, Mr. Fitzgerald 
put an envelope into my hand. 

CRICKET THEN AND NOW. 

Oh, how anxious I was for the train to move off that 
I might open it, and when I did I found it contained a 
cheque for £50, for about five weeks’ work. This 
amply satisfied mc, and I have often wished that I 
could have a similar experience again to this, which 
happened about thirty-five yoars ago. 

s for cricket to-day, there are more @rst-class 
matches, but in earlier days the seasons wero full of 
matches against local sixteens and twenty-twos, and 
provided plenty of fun, besides spreading a knowledga 
of the game in distant parts, for there were then 
fewer county clubs. 

Cricket has kept me in good health, and I am certain 
but for it I should have been in my grave long ago. 

I have often been asked about the players of to-day, 
but I am sure they are no better than the giants of 
old. Fuller-Pilch, Tom Hayward, Tarrant, and Free- 
man would have played quite as well on the perfect 
wicket of to-day as any modern batsman or bowler. 


Both then and 


now the life of a 
cricketer is a ve 
happy one indee 

“Ivy anyone asks for me, James, I shall be back 
in ten minutes,” said the principal. 

“Yes, sorr,” replied the Irish office boy; “and how 
soon will you be back if no one asks for you?” 


me I 
Gertie: “My brother is just awful; he can’t keep 
a halfpenny.” 
Bertie: “He’s been keeping ten ‘bob’ of mine a 
long time now, anyway.” 


—_+te——- 
Mrs. Bennam: “Was the hotel where you stopped 
aaa: “Tay. Thaw mh hg 
r. am: ery. ere wasn’t a thing on the 
bill-of-fare fit to eat.” 


Find a Sailor who Can’t Swim. 


GREAT MAN HUNT 
COMPETITION. 


Here is a novel form of contest which is both amusing and 
instructive. It calls fora certain amount of detective ability— 
which most of you possess. We wish to test your powers of 
observation and ingenuity, and we shall do it in this way: 

Each week we are setting you the task of discovering various 
things. The things to be discovered will be found on the coupon 
which appears each week. ‘ 

Below will be found a form containing the descriptions of six 
people whom you have to discover. When you have found them, 

t them to write their names and addresses alongside the 

escription. 

Only one name and address is 

Then cut out the entry form an 


uired in each separate space. 
keep it by you until the next 


| £50 


IN PRIZES. 


one has appeared. Don’t send it in to us, the closing date will be 
announced next week. These descriptions are appearing each 
week for eight weeks. Sign your own name and aires clearly 
in the provided. 

A prize of £25 will be given to the competitor from whom we 
receive a set of entry forms completely filled up in accordance 
with the conditions. In the event of no one forwarding a set 
completely filled up, the prise will be awarded to the competitor 
who sends in the most nearly complete lot. 

Five prizes of £5 each be given to the competitors from 
whom we receive the next most nearly complete sets of entry 


forms. 
In the event of a tie, the prizes will bo divided. “ 


MAN HUNT COMPETITION ENTRY FORM.—No. 7. 


P.W. was first published (Wednesday, 
July 23rd, 1890) ........ccccssscescseccees 


37.—A young lady who was born on the on} 


38.—A man of forty who has never voted 
in a Parliamentary election .......... 


39.—A sailor who can’t SWIM... .cssscsscscecee eee 


Scott's novels 


Coe eee eereeesevcescees ee 


41.—A man of sixty who has never seen a 
balloon in the air ........cccscsesesesseseees 


42.—K person who has kissed the Blarney 
Stone ..cccccceceeees 


OO we cee cesses eereeseeecee 


40.—A man who has read all Sir oansial 


Name 


2000 00 cov ce cnocrvoveeeueceventeuere+ttes crcseeeotesteseeeseeeesesesceess 


NGM4....ccccccorcerecece reeeveverensseosecocnnweceeereqeess squecsececens 


Sse eeeee acer eeneereerseene ener eeeesenepeseeeseeseersnecceee 


Add O88, 1000 sesssscesosooes a0 seeeee conenes: eves 


° 
NAME. ..ccccccrosccceee+sseeeesseceresccsscersccssecaces eee reseeneeeseesescooees vee ee 


Jeeeees 


AZATEEB...000 220-2000 eosesere 


I agree to accept the Editor's decision as final and conclusive, and I enter only on this understanding. 


Competitor's Name 000 000 000 000 000000 000 000 000 200 00 OOO COs 000 000 008 O00 OOO COC OS OO He: COR ETH TOO LLE TEE 


Competitor's Address .....ccscsessseccesssccecceccecce scene cssceecceeesessseseescesensenseneece see 


COOP eI re) 


Six sets of questions have already appeared In “ P.W.” 


Back numbers can be obtained from all newsagents and booksellors, 


Take Rhyme:-Sticks with you on your holiday and you won't care if it snows. 
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as aa 


Picked Pars. 


College Copper. 

Mr. Decimus Everett, who has been appointed 
constable of Preston, joined the lice force as a constable 
after a University career, and did ordinary street duty for a 
salary of 258. a week. 

Where Leo Lies. 

A novel burial took place on Goodwin Sands the other day. 

A dead collie named , belonging to a Deal family, was 


plea in See, Seek and by ese 
ied in the sands. : 


Spoilt the Fun. 

Nearly 100 pistols were taken from spectators and 
witnesses before they entered the court-room at Houston, 
Texas, where the trial of R. O. Kenly on a charge of killing 
County Attorney H. 8. Robb took place. 

Rolled in the Road. 

While a motor-cyclist was riding from Alton to Farnham 
he discovered that his clothes had been set on fire by a box 
of matches in his pocket. Fortanately he had the presence 
of mind to roll himself on the road, over which a water cart 
had passed a few minutes previously, and in that way 
prevented himself from being serivusly burnt. 


and 


2 


& 


The fines imposed on motorists by the Kingston-on- 
Thames county justices for offences committed since the 
beginning of e year in the Metropolitan Police portion of 
the onal division—apart from the Surrey 

area—totalled £1,025 up to date. The 
number of motorists convicted totals 229. 


Tollesbury (Essex C 
ae aang ey eg ey Le are bien ee 
ies. 

as much as 8 peck or a half-peck of fruit, and tradition 
tells of one pie that was so large that the local baker had 
to remove one or two bricks to get it into his oven. 

Just as Good. 

man named Hahn, 


‘A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Who Said “Idiot” ? 

A young workman of Mantua, named Risetti, was jilted 

by his sweetheart because, she declared, he would never be 

le to give her all the luxuries she wanted. In despair 

he sold up his home and bought number of lottery tickets. 

When one of the tickets won £300 he sent it to his former 
sweetheart and then hanged himself. 


Will History Oblige ? 

In view of the Olympic Games at the Stadinm it is 
interesting to rccall the fact that at the last Olympic 
Games, which took place at Athens in 1904, every cycling 
event was won on & Radge-Whitworth bicycle. A good 
many Rudge-Whitworths will be ridden in the cycling 
events on the 15th and 18th inst., so there is a possibility 
of history repeating itself. 

Back to his Boyhood. 

Fifty years ago Daniel Vincent Shortland won a prize in 
the Woolwich entrance examination. He had to lcave 
school for Woolwich before the Speech Day, and the prize 
never reached him. Colonel Shortland has since spent 
many years in India, but the other day he appeared on the 

latform at his old college when he received his prize at the 
[eae of Viscount St. Aldwyn. 


en ee 


Picture Pars. 


HOW SHOP BLINDS ARE WORKED. 


Tas picture shows the plan rally adopted by shop- 
keepers, so that they may be able to lower or raise their 
blinds without disturbing the articles in the window. A 

. small pulley is fixed 
i; each end of the 
blind - roller, over 
which passes a cord 
with a weight 
attached. These 
weights naturally 
keep the blind 
drawn up. It can 
be lowered by 
means ofa thin cord 
which runs from 
g the centre of the 
blind under a small tee at the bottom of the window, 
and thence beneath the various articles on view, into the 
shop. The shop-keeper has only to pull this cord and 
then fasten it. Directly it is released the weights 

descend again and up goes the blind. 

o—_OC 
LOOKS LIKE A MIRACLE. 

“Ir is no easy task for many people to get even one 
thread through the eye of a needle. en one tells 
them that it is possible to seven through at the 
same time they will probably be scornfully sceptical. 
Nevertheless, the feat is quite 
easy and can be accomplished 
in the following manner: 
First thread the needle in the 
usual way, then untwist the 


thread a six or seven 
inches from the end 80 as to 
forma loop. Insert the end 
through loop so as to 


make a circle, and then draw 
the needle round the circle, 
and, as will be easily seen, you 
will get one more 

through the eyeat each turn. 
When the eye is full, cut the circle, remove the short 
end from the loop, and the mystery is complete. 


Personal Pars. 


A Poor Prophet. 

Ir is announced that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the world’s 
richest millionaire, is shortly to publish his nces, 
and the story of his rise to fame should prove interesting 
oe for all and sundry. The “ oil Leg, Hie not always 
as wi off as he is to-day, and at the when he was 
engaged te be marine ts were by no means 
hopeful. A lady friend, on meeting his fiancée one day, 
remarked: “ I congratulate you, my , but I hope it isa 
case of love for love’s sake, for I fear that Mr. Rockefeller, 
although he is a fine young man, will never have very much 
money in this world.” It would be interesting to know 
what this lady now thinks of the “fine young man,” and 
his untold millions. 


monarch whose 
fs the Emperor of China, known to his subjects as “ the Son 
ef Heaven.” The Emperor's whole life is ived in obedi 


to the most stringent etiquette, and his food is all ted 
for him by statute. So strict are the laws gove the 
Imperial hold that when he desires a new dish he has 


to pasa a special decree before he can have it, and the Court 
ape ‘keep a strict watch over his appetite. Should 

show a special liking for any particular viand, the 
ehances are that they will him not to take it, 
under the pretence it may prove injurious to his 
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KEEPS YOUR WATCH CLEAN. 

Aprrsans, and, indeed, all who work mid dusty 
surroundings, uently find their watches getting out 
the grit which collects in their 

ae pockets, and from there 
penetrates into the 
works. This difficulty 
may be overcome by 
the simple plan shown 
in the ustration. 
Three small button- 
holes worked in the 
bottom of the ket, 
one in the centre, and one at each end, allow all ust to 
e8ca, This little device, which costs nothing, will add 
considerably to the life of a watch, and also save the 
money formerly spent in having it cleaned and repaired. 


of order aa ri 
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IN CASE OF FIRE. 

Wate looking at a row of villas, the observer has 
promeny noticed that in each case the wall between the 

ouses F aigiery 
This is not an 
attempt at 
ornamentation 
on the of 
the b , but 
merely a pre- 
caution in case 
of fire. The 
wall, rising in 
this manner 
above the slates, 
for a time, at all 
events, prevents 
the flames from igniting the 
roof. It also acts as a 
them exactly where the 
comes, thus stopping 
wrong roof. By means of this arrangement many fires 
are successfully 


originate. 


& ag & 


yl ig ed Face NORD R.A, — go -_ netsh, si = 
once again Sige e London smoke fiend, 
always had a love of and when he was a boy he 
determined to run away, and ey and make his fortune as & 

ter. Accordingly, he left home quietly, with only a 
ew shillings in his t, and for a time he thought 
himself in clover. At when ali his money was gone, 
he became 80 h that he entered an inn, and boldly 
offered to paint landlord’s portrait in return for a 
square meal. The offer was os i but, while he was 
enjoying his dinner, his whereabouts were discovered by his 
anxious friends, and the future academician was marched 


time ago. 
for the benefit of the distin; 
rare —e and exotics were prcages for the purpose. 
Then it was suddenly discovered that there was no grass 
with which to plant the lawn, and there was no time to 
send elsewhere to procure it. “Sow mustard and cress 
seed,” said Kitchener ; “that will come up in a day or two.” 
His advice was taken, and in a short time there was a 
magnificent “lawn ” which had a far rettier effect than if 
renee composed of the proper article 


A 
— accepted and used this elope 
age Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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AUTOMATIC FISH-CATCHER. 

Tue device shown in the picture will prove useful to 
two kinds of sea fishermen—those who are anxious to 
avoid trouble and those who are so keen that they like 
to keep a couple of rods 

cing at the same time, 

o a wooden upright A, 
sha to fit into the 
rowlock hole of the Loat, 
is attached a strong piece 
of cane B. To this cane 
is affixed a metal ring C. 
The line towing astern is 

assed over a notch in the 

op of the cane, and then 
through the ring. The 
latter is caught on the 
top of the upright A as 
shown in figure 1. The 
. : pull of the fish releases 
the ring, and the Be of the cane effectually hooks 
the victim. A sm may be fastened to the cane at 
D, to give warning of a bite. 

SE el Lee 
“BELL” FOR THE DEAF. 

A HOUSEKEEPEE or servant troubled with deafness is 
often the unconscious source of considerable worry, for 
after ringing fruitleasly at the bell for some time, a 
visitor will go away, under the impression that there is 
no one in the house. This difficulty may be avoided by 
means of the device 
shown in the pic- 
tare. An ordi 
bell handle an 
wire is fixed in the 
usual way, the 
latter bemg at- 
tached to a small 
spring and lever 
in the kitchen. To 
the leveris fastened . 

a pendulum. When the handle is pulled from outside 
this pendalum is released, and, swinging to and fro, 
attracts the attention of the deaf occupant. The 
pendulum must of course be replaced each time it is used. 
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A Few Facts About Well-known 
People, 


“Only Grandpa.” 

Premcs Epwarp or Waves is a great favourite with the 
King, and the following story is vouched for on good 
authority. Some time ago, a tailor called at York House to 
measure the young Prince for a newsuit of clothes. Asthe 
man was waiting in the passage near the Royal children’s 
apartments, the door of one of the rooms flew open, and 
Prince Edward ran out calling loudly: “Oh, do come in, 
there’s nobody here!” Thetailor protested that he thought 
he had better wait, as it might not be convenient for bim 
to enter the nursery just then. “Oh, it’s all right,” replied 
the young Prince, “ there’s nobody here that matters—only 
grandpa!” 

Fortunes Spent in Airships. 

TE oe | of Count Zeppelin’s career is a remarkable 
record of fights against adversity. The Count has run 
through more than one fortune in endeavouring to rfect a 
navigable airship; and, although he has been TRoaght 
almost to the brink of poverty, he went on with his work 
until his efforts were rewarded by the admiring patronage 
of the Kaiser and the King of Waurtemburg. Count 
Zeppelin is now an old man, and it is calculated that 
altogether his hobby has cost him £100,000. He holds tha 
rank of General in fhe German army, and he went through 
the American Civil War asa volunteer. It was then that 
he made his first ascent in a balloon, and, recognising the 
value of aérial navigation in time of war, he determined 
to devote the remainder of his life to practical 
aeronautics, 


Even a camel would lose hie hump if he tried Rhyme-Sticks. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


‘The 


Ltelllaves nie Seng aap romenfurath He had been s0 
for many weeks as the lamp behind the red blind in 
bis study told police officer on night duty and the 
other belated passers-by who had occasion to pass the 


But in a little town like Ladwell, where everybody 
hat you were going to 
natural 


everybody knew all about Professor Bunwell, who he 
was, what he was, his age, his family history, how many 


discarded his pipe, an 


unheard-of proceeding, and was watching the gyrations 
cf a hydra of a new type. Its body glistened with a 
lustre of burni gold, and its mouth a) red like an 
excavated diamond. Its tentacles swa: this way and 


obeerver at the other end of the eye-piece. . 
“Ah, g good idea!” grunted the Profesor, “Tl try it.” 
Forthwith he pricked his finger, drew up some fine rich, 
rt-red blood into a small capillary pipette, and, placing 
it in position, squinted down the microscope to watch the 
effect of the blood corpuscles ficating under the cover- 


lass. 
‘ The tiny yellow discs of blood drifted into the field, 


and the tentacles swung around in a most lively manner, 
grasping here, cating there, conveying their to the 
ever-waiting, ever- ly mouth of the animal. On came 


the supply, and the “little demon” gradually increased in 
size. Ths body had enlarged, its tentacles became twice ae 
long and doukle their former thickness. 

“Great Scott,” yelled the Professor in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, “more blood!” The hydra was growing rapidly, 
and, as fresh blood was supplied, it grew and grew until 
only a small portion of the creature was within the range 
of the cbjective. Still the Professor's eye was fixed on 
what it could see, and there it remained. : 

Suddenly the cover-glass snapped, and the animalculum 
was sixetehing itself for more room. On it went, growing 
bigger every minute, and the Professor was nearly beside 
himself over his wonderful discovery. 

Like a starving lion or an untamed man-ater, it had 
tasted human blood, and was now going to have it at 
any cost. Suddenly the scientixt gave a terrific acream of 
anguish. He had phe stung, and it seemed to paralyse 
him. He could not move. . 

The unseen part of tho hydra had continued to grow, 
and ite tentacles had long passed out of the microscopic 
field. They had twined themselves around the end of the 

ipette po | curled up around the objective iteelf. _ 

ow one had waved itself in the air, and, finding a 
human finger, had fixed Beye upoa 4 gd and sent its 
deadly barbs home. © poison of its weapons was 
{netamaneous, and the Professor could feel ite suckers on 
his hand and his blood ebbing fast. 


mag Copal 
and each mouth armed with its deadly weapon. e must 


Befare he had time to determine what was best, he gave 
soother ler hak. envied 
Rec! 


A Story that will Thrill and 
also Amuse You. 


By Dr. CHAS. SAMPSON. 


alarming proportions. He rushed about 
the room and yelled his loudest. 
Suddenly his eyesight left him, and he 
screamed and shrieked to awaken the 
neighbourhood. : 

The numbness of his arms was ng 
off and their power returning, but his 
life was being slowly drained away. 
Fight he would to the last, and he fought 
like a sav 

Over and over they went, tumbling 
over chairs, desk, and fender. Now he 
seized the body of his antagonist, and 
writhed for freedom. Forwards they 
lunged, backwards they fell, over and 
: over again. If he could only 
see, but it was well he couldn't. Its big, ugly, cold, 
slimy body clung to him like tar, and the longer they 
contested, the bigger it became. 2 

It was now like a huge tree, living and lashing its 
branches with a i fury. The huge head now 
gaped and swayed. This way, then that, first one way, 
then the other, struggled the captive shrieking and foam- 
ing in the mad frenzy of despair. Like a monstrous leech 
it hung on to its victim with the tenacity of a Brobding- 


or 3 | 


naan octopus. . 
uddenly, just as he wag dying, overcame with the 
exhaustion ‘of the conflict, and falling bloodless to the 
round, his vision for a moment returned, and the last 
icker of life brought to him a momentary perception of 
his antagonist and w uts. 

It was but a final peep of the existence that had brought 
him his joys, his sorrows, his failures, and his triumphal 
successes—the woman who had spurned his love, the 

ictures of his mcther and favourite sister, his comrades, 
is colleagues, and finally his own little room, that holy 
of holies, sacred to the great of science, the tabernacle 
of his own works, the place dearest to his heart in all the 


world, 

It was all over in a flash, and, before his eyes closed 
their lids for the last time, he saw the large ugly mouth 
like a huge crystal cavern, and the waiting, glistening 
depths beyond, and then, lifted by the mammoth strengtl 
of the arms that bound him, he was carried through their 
yawning crater into the animal’s bowels of molten glass. 

e e e ° e 

“We'll get him into bed,” said the doctor to the old 
housekeeper and her hus »_as he put a hypodermic 
syringe back in his pocket. “He'll sleep well till morn- 
ing; but I’ll be round again before he wakes. He'll do.” 

As he went down the steps to the gate he muttered : 

“Good Heavens, what a supper—aspic of lobster and 
cucumber! And what a wreck he has made of his room.” 


a Pal 


LUCKY. 

A memBER entered a well-known London club at a 
comparatively early hour. 

“Oh, steward,” said he, “did you find a five-pound 
note on the writing-table last night? I wrote a letter 
intending to inclose the note, and I find this morning 
that I did not inclose it, so must have left it on the 
writing-table.” : 

“Yes, sir,” replied the steward, with L gay import- 
ance, “I did find it, and ‘ere it is. And it’s well for 
you, sir, as none of the members ’ad been in before I 
saw it.” 

ne 

“TueRE’s only one thing the Armless Wonder can’t 
do with his feet,” said the showman. 

“What's that?” asked a spectator. 

“Put on his gloves,” answered the showman. 


— fh 


CHIPS OFF THE EMPIRE. 

Tax Ancio-ConcoLesz Commission, which was 
appointed to report on the question of the disputed 
frontier between British Africa and the Congo Free 
State, has decided that a et of country 120 miles 
long by twenty miles broad, which has alf along been 
accounted as belonging to us, is really, owing to an 
error of the map-makers, within King Leopold’s 
domains. 

If the decision ig upheld, it will not only mean a 
loss to us of 2,400 square miles of territory, but it will 
also deprive us of access to our own Lake Albert 
Edward. This is, perhaps, more annoying than 
serious. Still, it is somewhat disquieting to reflect 
upon the ease with which the British Empire may 
be, and frequently is, thus whittled about, and all 
through the fault—so it is alleged—of the map-makers. 

There was, for instance, the boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana Besides 
nearly involving us in a war with the United States 
of America, this unfortunate affair cost us, directly 
and indirectly, over ten millions of pounds sterling, 
some thousands of square miles of territory, and the 
loss of the command of the mouth of the great Orinoco 
River. 

Then, too, there was the Afghan boundary dispute, 
due to a difference of opinion between our map 
makers and those employed by Russia. We were 
within an ace of going to war over this, too, simply 
because we could not agree as to the whereabouts of 
Penjdeh and the Zulfikar Pass. Hostilities were 
averted at the last moment. But it cost us £11,000,000, 
voted by Parliament in a ic. 

Canada, “eo has been hard hit in this manner. 
A couple of carelessly executed maps gave to the 
United States big tracts of country, which un- 
doubtedly by rights belonged to Canada. 
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Judges Often Shorten the 
Terms of Imprisonment, 


One day a man happens to be seated in a criminal 
court when a prisoner is sentenced to, say, ten years’ 
penal servitude. This man takes particular notice of 
the convict’s appearance, but after leaving the court 
thinks no more about him. 

Perhaps five years afterwards he is walking along a 
street of a large town, when he encounters a person 
whose face seems strangely familiar. A moment's 
thought, and—yes, it is just the man whom he saw 
sentenced five years before. 

Lots of people have had much the same experience ; 
they have heard individuals sentenced to long terms 
of penal servitude, and have met them in the street 
not very long afterwards. 

Now, clearly, those persons ought to be in confine- 
ment when met, and also very clearly they cannot 
have escaped, else they would not be parading the 
streets openly. This is quite a mystery to many good 
people, but the explanation is very simple, after all. 

Take the first case mentioned of the man sentenced 
to ten years—that was his sentence right enough in 
open court; but, although a man is so sentenced, it 
does not follow that he will be kept anything like 
ten years in prison. The probability is that the man’s 
sentence was reduced to five years by the judge when 
he was revising his sentences for the day prior to 
signing the calendar. 

JUDGES ARE KIND AT HEART. 

A judge very usually signs the calendar at the end 
of the day, that is, if the cases are done with, and 
face after a good dinner, when, with his cigar in 

is mouth, he is in a more lenient mood. 

At the moment of passing a sentence of ten years, he 
may have been nettled, but, sitting with his cigar, he 
sees that he was rather severe, so five years is sub- 
stituted for ten, and there you are. 

It is a very fortunate thing for some prisoners that 
a judge rarely signs the calendar in court; it is 
altogether to prisoners’ benefit that it is signed in 
the evening. And there is this, too, a judge cannot 
increase a sentence in the evening—he might do so in 
open court, but, once a prisoner is removed, and the 
calendar is filled in, if he does anything at all, it 
must be to reduce a sentence. 

Of course, the majority of sentences are left alone, 
but you never know what will influence a judge—a 
single expression on the face of a prisoner may cause 
the judge to interview his counsel after the trial, and 
this may result in the judge finding out that the 
unfortunate man has been married but a year, and 
that, perhaps, a baby has arrived at his home. 

Now, thero is not one judge on the Bench who 
would admit that anything of that kind could influence 
him ; but judges are kind-hearted, feeling men, after 
all—they are not hardened, or, at any rate, very few of 
them are; and most judges, faced by the above cir- 
cumstances, would reduce a sentence very considerably. 
What is more, they have been known to aid a wife 
under these conditions, financially, when the bread- 
winner has been compelled to undergo imprisonment. 

WHEN REPRIEVES MAY BE EXPECTED. 

There is one sentence, however, which no judge can 
interfere with—the death penalty—but even in that 
case he has certain powers, and is able to use them 
if he deems it advisable. 

Thus, it is quite a fact, although not a well-known 
one, that, if a judge who has passed the death sentence 
60 wills it, the clemency of the Crown will be extended 
to the convict concerned. And there is another thing, 
too—the clemency of the Crown will only be extended 
if the judge thinks it ought to be extended. 

The Homo Secretary always, when possible, consults 
the judge who has tried a murder case before he moves 
in the matter of granting a reprieve or otherwise, 
and, if the judge plainly indicates that on the evidence 
placed before him the verdict and sentence were right, 
then no reprieve will be forthcoming. 

On the other hand, if a judge points out that some 
parts of the evidence were faulty, that the chain was 
not quite so complete as he would have liked, that 
he had grave doubts concerning the veracity of certain 
witnesses for the prosecution, and that the jury did 
not altogether pay heed to his summing up, then a 
sepriore will most certainly bé granted. 

you have never heard the death sentence passed, 
you will, at least, have observed in the newspaper 
report of the trial that the judge, in passing sentence, 
said something to this effect: “The recommendation 
for mercy from the 77 will be forwarded to the 
proper quarter, but I can hold out no hope for a 
reprieve.” 

en a judge says that you may be pretty certain 
that the man will hang. If, however, the judge 
cordially remarks that it will give him pleasure to 
forward the recommendation to the proper quarter, and 
says not one word about a reprieve, you will find thas 
a reprieve will follow in due course. - 
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A PASSENGER on 
the Great Northern 
Railway bought a 
cheap return ticket 
, at King’s Cross one 
Saturday, which was 
available for return 
on Sunday, Monday, 

or Tuesday. 
| When he reached 

his destination, he 
found a wire recalling 
him, and returned to 
town the same night. 

On his arrival at 
King’s Cross, he was 
asked to Bey 12s. 
extra, the difference 
between the price of 
his cheap ticket and 
that of an ordi 
return. He refused, was sued, and lost his case. 

There is nothing unreasonable in this decision, for 
the conditions were plainly printed on the ticket. 
The railway by-laws expressly state: “Tickets issued 
at reduced fares are only available by the trains and 
on the days specified in the published notices apply- 
ing thereto.” 

ere is a certain section of the public who seem to 
consider that railway companies are always fair game. 

Take the following case, for example: The Great 
Western occasionally issues return tickets to various 
south coast resorts at fares which are actually lower 
for the return journey than those ordinarily charged 
for a single journey. : 

The company found that persons were in the habit 
of taking advantage of this practice to purchase ex- 
cursion tickets in London and send them by post to 
country friends, who thus secured a cheap ticket to 
London. 


| RAILWAY COMPANIES’ SHARP PRACTICE. | 
[_—s 


In order to defeat this manceuvre, the company 
issued a special form of ticket, and required that the 
return half should be clipped by the collector on the 
outward journey. : 

A Clapham lady presented a ticket not so chypeds 
and was asked to pay the full single fare. She refused, 
and the case came up at Wandsworth County Court. 

The judge’s decision was a compromise. He ref 
to give the full amount claimed—namely, lls. 11d.— 
but gave judgment for 6s. 1d., the difference between 
the single third-class fare and the price paid for the 
ticket. 

‘At the same time, the companies themselves are by 
no means guiltless of sharp practice. More than one 
company prints the following by-law: “Any ticket 
not used within the prescribed period will be con- 
sidered cancelled, and the full fare will be chargeable 
for a@ journey made with it.” . 

The law of the land has pronounced against this 
regulation. All that the company can legally demand 
is the difference between the price of the cheap return 
and the price of the ordinary return. 

To take an example. You, as passenger, take an 
eight-day cheap return, for which you pay half-a-crown, 
the ordinary return ticket costing 4s. You do not use 
the return half until after the eight days have expired. 

Ten to one, the collector demands the full single 
fare—namely, 2s. You need not pay it. All that the 
company can legally demand is eighteenpence, te, 
the difference between what you paid for your cheap 
ticket and the price of the ordinary return. 


| WHEN BREAKING YOUR JOURNEY. 


Of course, if the company issue a return ticket at 
ordinary single fare, this rule does not apply. 

There is this to be said for the railway companies: 
If for any vali reason you are unable to use your 
return ticket within the specified time, and you make 
application to the general manager, you will usually 
be granted an extension of time. 

A universal by-law enacts that, if you break your 
journey at some pcint short of your destination, you 
must give up your ticket, and re-book when you wish 
to proceed. 

But this rule is by no means rigidly enforced, and, 
as a matter of fact, an application to the station- 
master will nearly always result in the passenger being 
able to proceed without re-booking. 

If you take a first-class ticket and are compelled 
to travel by an inferior class, you can demand a 
return of the difference between the fare that you 
have paid and that for the class you travelled by. 
Naturally, the company requires you to show that it 
was through no fault of your own that you travelled 
by the inferior class. 

A curious case cropped up on one of our Southern 
lines a few years ago. The company built new second- 
class carriages, which were so much cleaner and 
lighted than the old firsts, that the first-class season 
ticket holders invaded them in numbers. 

Very naturally the second-class travellers, finding 
themsclves uncomfortably crowded, objected strenu- 
ously. But it was no use. They could not prevent 
them. No company can prevent tho first-class ticket 
holder travelling second cr third if he so desircs. 


Some Useful Points ia Railway 
Law. 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


ue Rev. FREDERICK HERVEY, C.V.O. 
(Canon of Norwich, and Domestic Chaplain to H.M- 
the King). 

There can, I am sure, be no question as to the 
a of the object and aims of the Frusu Arm 

UND. 

The very sicht of fields, and trees, and flowers, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect, physically, 
mentally, and even morally, on the poor children 
whose lives are spent amid such dreary and sordid 
surroundings. 

The promoters are to be congratulated on having 
hit on so admirable a direction in which to exercise 
their charity, and the thanks of the Community are 


due to them for their enter- 
rise and public spirit in the de lerind Gourta : 
Laer tes : 

The Rev. Father BERNARD VAUGHAN 
(Popular alike for his work among the Poor and as a 
Pulpit Orator). 

It would not be possible for me to utter words 
adequately expressing my appreciation of, and 
delight in, the great enterprise, THz FREsH Arn 
Funp, which you have een 9 your own. A kindlier 
— a more beneficial work you could not under- 

e. 

As the “Fresh Air” will not come to our dear 
little ones in the slums, you carry them off to where 
the fresh air is. The thought that 200,000 children 
most probably will breathe fresh air on the green 
ar sph very summer is enough to make one sob 
with joy. 

With all my soul and heart I thank you for your 


truly noble mission _ 


to our poor little 


brothers and sisters. 
May God bless and 
reward you. 


Pastor ARCHIBALD G. BROWN 
(The celebrated Baptist Preacher who occupies the 
pulpit of the Metropolitan Tabernace). 

No one with a drop of human kindness in his 
constitution can withhold his sympathy from the 
object of Tum FresH AIR FuND. 

‘The very title ia an argument that appeals with 
irresistible eloquence. : 

“Fresh Air!” Who does not need it? Pant 
for itP Revel in it when it is to be had? 

To the little inhabitants of the slams it is almost 
an unknown luxury, and to them a day in the 
country is a delight, boundless and beyond 
description. 

Not the least beautiful part of the fund is this, 
that every peer subscribed goes to the children in 
food and fares. There are no expenses deducted. 
I must have a little share in 


this good work. Let every fettatcd) : 


reader say the came. wave 
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BRIGANDS WHO STEAL COUNTRIES. 

Tye most recent revolution—that in Paraguay— 
need not be taken too seriously. These small South 
and Central American republics are ruled mostly by 
so-called eet who are nearly always in reality 
military dictators. 

When the people get tired of them, they rise against 
them, and, if successful, either murder or 
them, the former for preference. A president of the 
United States once referred to them collectively as 
“brigands who steal countries.” This was hard 
hitting, but not undeserved. 

Of course, there are some honourable exceptions, 
but for the most part those of them who escape 
assassination, and are not killed in waging civil war 
with their rivals, retire to Paris, where they usually 
develop into ardent patrons of establishments like 
Maxime's and the Rat Mort. 

They can afford to, for the booty they amass is 
frequently immense. General Belzu, for instance, 
Bolivia's famous dictator, stole £3,000,000 in the 
course of a few years; and General Melgarejo, who 
slow Belzu with his own hand in his palace at La 
Paz, and soized the dictatorship, is credited with even 
more colossal plunderings. 

Probably, however, the irrepressible Castro, of 
Venezuela, has made a better thing out of the game 
than anybody else has ever succeeded in doing. 
Exactly what he is worth, nobody knows, but he is 
certainly the wealthiest of living dictators. 

The president of Venezuela has always in a general 
way been the owner of the country, but no one has 
owned it quite so completely as General Castro. And 
he robs foreigners just as impartially as he does his 
own people, with the result that he has received more 
ultimatums than any other man living. 


Germany has just 
passed a most drastic 
snapshot law. No |! 
one may photograph 
@ private person, & 
wie of art, or the 
interior ofa building, , 
and circulate or 
publish the picture | 
without permission. _ 

The penalty is a 
fine = 50, and the 
injured person may, 
into the bargain, 
recover damages up — 
to £300. . 

The legal side 
of photography 
becomes more 
important every year. 
In most countries 
photographs are admitted as evidence in courts of law. 

Finding some youths playing cards in Craven’s 
Walk, Hackney, a co: le snapshotted them, and 
produced the photograph when three of them were 
charged at the North London Police Court. The 
magistrate fined the offenders, and suggested that the 
officer should present each of them with a copy as “a 
pleasant reminder of an unpleasant occasion.” 

At an inquest held in Coventry on a labourer who 
had fallen dead while ploughing, the doctor who was 
called took photographs the dead man and the 
surroundings, and was complimented by jury and 
coroner on his thoughtfulness. 

There are cases on record of criminals having been 
caught by the camera. A young Austrian swindler 
stole £224 from the firm who had employed him and 
escaped with the money. He fied to the island of 
Lussinpicoolo, in the Adriatic, and while there 
happened to be photographed by an amateur in the 
midst of a group of tourists. 


THIS PHOTO CAUSED SCANDAL. 


The snapshot was a very good one, and showed the 
man’s face clearly. A copy was published, and, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Budapesth police, put them 
on the track of the thief. He was arres and is 
now serving 3 term of imprisonment. 

A photograph circulated in Rome a year or two ago 
was the cause of a fearful political scandal. It 
showed one lady kneeling to another in an imploring 
attitude. The lady on her knees was supplicating the 
other, whose husband was high in office, to give her 
lord and master a place under Government. The 
snapshot was taken by a pre-arranged plan on the 
part of one of the ladies. 

The faking of Pioogreyis has reached a dangerous 
pees A couple of months ago a well-dressed, smart- 
looking man called at the home of a wealthy Pitts- 
burger, and presented a letter of introduction from a 
New York millionaire. He also showed a photograph 
representing himself and the New Yorker driving 
together in the latter’s motor. 

This was such convincing proof of his intimacy 
with the millionaire that, on the strength of it, he 
succeeded in borrowing 3,000 dollars (£600) from the 
Pittsburger. The snapshot proved to be a fake. 

Another scandalous fake showed President Roosevelt 
handing a cigar to a negro sitting in a carriage, and 
bowing to the man. The police seized the films, and 
destroyed them. 


| DON’T SNAP-SHOT MUSK OXEN. 


: z 
Photography Can be a Very 
Dangerous as well as a 
Pleasant Summer Pastime. 


Just a year the City coroner held an inquest on 
the body of a photographer who was killed by a train 
while taking photographs of men at work on the 
permanent way. The verdict was accidental death 
while trespassing. 

_A shine 3 or two later a very sad accident, involv- 
ing the loss of three lives, was directly due to 4 
camera. Two young men and two girls who were 
staying at Blackpool walked out along the North Shore 
pale to watch the heavy sea, and opposite Derby 

d one of the young ladies expressed a wish to take 
a Pactogrerh of the breaking waves. 

‘or this she went part of the way down 
the steps leading to the sands. Next moment a huge 
wave came curling in, and swept her into the sea. 

With splendid pluck both young men dashed to 
her assistance. Alas! it was hopeless. All three were 
drowned. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, the well-known 
naturalist, had a hairbreadth escape while photo 
graphing a musk ox up near the Great Slave Lake 
in the wild north-west. The ox, a shaggy brute 
weighing over 400 pounds, was offended at the photo- 
grapher’s attempt, and as soon as he saw the camera 
charged furiously. He was within ten yards when Mr. 
Thompson’s assistant fired, and the beast rolled dead 
at the very feet of the photographer. 


Carry Rhyme-Sticks about with you, and when you meet a friend ask him to "have a twiddle’ 


WEEE ENDING 
JuLY 23, 1908. 


ALWAYS ON TAP. 

Own afternoon a German 
entered the establishment s ‘ 
of a photographer in a provincial town, and, after 
etal glances about the Place, observed, mournfully, 
that the photographer did not seem to possess the 
properties essential for the picture he desired. 

“TI should like a bicture 
my vife’s grave,” he said. 
here in de for me.” 


mineself veepin’ peside 
“Maybe you can fix a grave 


said the photographer. Then with an attempt at 
facetiousness, he s : “Couldn’t we arrange to 
have the portrait made at the grave itself?” 


“Dot's in Bennsylvania?” sighed the German. 
would be too exbensive em Un Yust you fix up 
some kind of grave here in de shop. I could veep on 
dot. It’s no trouble for me to veep anyvere.” 

Se 1 | ad 
Bor: “Look ‘ere, guv’nor, ‘arf o’ them winkles I 
boughs off you last week ’adn’t nothing in ’em!” 
erchant: “Well, wot d’yer expect fer a penny? 
Think I'm Frat to get inside of ’em all, and ‘ave 
a look round ‘fore I sells ’em?” 
SOC 


Younec Lavy: “I should like to embroider a nice 


Shopman: “We happen to be quite out of new 

a just now. Wouldn’t something else do as 
we! 

Young Lady: “Perhaps a cigar-case.” 


COC 
SPORTING OFFER. 

As he entered the restauzant the cut of his clothes 
betrayed him as a member of the sporting fraternity. 
Choosing a corner seat, he ordered stew. When 
the dish was brought to him, he looked at it with a 
critical frown, and then he began excitedly to peel 
off his coat and vest. : 

“What's the matter? What’s the matter?” said 
the landlord, hurrying to the table. 

The man looked at the stew, then at the landlord, 
and said: 

“Bet you five shillings I can swim from one oyster 
to another.” 

COC 


BADLY SCORED OFF, 
An old gentleman in a village not far from Glasgow 
bronkfested every morning on porridge, and, in order 
to save fuel, cooked a whole week's supply every 


Saturday. 

One Friday morning the stuff seemed very cold and 
very salt, and he felt he must abandon the struggle 
to eat it. 

But his stubborn nature forbade any such thought. 
povent, pecs 
out a glass, and Placed it before 

“Now, Sandy,” said he, “if ye eat that parritch ye'll 

an 


> 


po ihe beets with a broad grin, as he said to 
imself : 

“Sandy, my lad, I did ye that time, ye auld 
swindler.” 


_—_0C< 
Worxman (politely, to old lady, who has accident- 


ally got into a ing compartment): “You don’t 
ge Oe 
y: “Yes, ) very A 
Workman: “Oh! Then out you get!” 
>S>0C-= 


Scors Constasiz: “What, sir! Dae ye suggest that 
I would tak’ a bribe? Dae ye insult me, sir?” 

The Erring One: “Oh, excuse me, ” 
. Constable: “Bit now, supposin’ I wis that 
kind o’ man, how much wid you be inclined to gi’e?” 

Sr 1 Ol a ad 
OUT AT LAST. 

A cricket match was being in a meadow 
adjacent to Farmer Cowstick’s ard, and the worthy 
agriculturalist was at the wicket. 

There had been great difficulty about an umpire, 
and when a boy from the local school volunteered to 
act his offer was gladly accepted. 

Presently, to all appearances, the farmer was run 
out, but the umpire said no, and in the next over 
dsesar, ‘mach! to’ tie wicksteepers igor, Than, 

your, m to wi ‘a st. en, 
when the farmer had Dahir oe ane dae he 
was “ lore.” 

“'Ow’s that?” called the bowler. 

The youthful umpire hesitated over his decision and 

uncomf , with a nervous over his 
shoulder in the direction of the orchard. 

Then a juvenile voice was heard across the meadow 
from the direction of the lane. 

“You can give the old cock ‘out’ now, Billy. We've 
got all the plums we want.” 

The farmer made a brilliant “run” after the boys, 
who were not “caught,” however. 


PAID IN ADVANCE, 

A GENTLEMAN ‘who was in the habit of dining daily 
at a certain restaurant in the North said to the Irish 
waiter, who attended him: 

“Instead of tipping you every day, Pat, I’ll give you 
your tip in a lump sum at the end of the month.” 

“Would ye moind paying me in advance, sorr?” 
asked the waiter. 

“Well, that’s rather a strange request,” remarked 
the gentleman. “However, if you are in want of some 
money now, here’s half-a-crown for you. But did you 
distrust me that you asked for payment now?” 

“Oh, no, sorr,” grinned Pat, pocketing the half- 
crown, “but Oi’m lavin’ here to-morrow!” 

o=0C< 

Canpm Frrenp: “You will have to work hard to 
"= the heiress.” “7 

mpecunious One: ll have to work a jolly sight 
harder still if I don’t.” es 
Sr a OL 

“Tr’s a long way for a shilling,” remarked the cab- 
driver, looking sulkily at his proper fare. 

“I know it is,” said the youth, quietly. “If it 
had not been I ghould have walked.” 

SOC 

A TEACHER in a board school was examining a class 
of small boys in mental arithmetic. She said: 

“If your father gave your mother 30s. to-day, and 
£2 to-morrow, what would she have?” 

“Lor’, ma’am,” replied a smalt boy near the bottom 
of the class, “she would have a fit.” 

SOC 


NOT AFRAID, 


4 

Old Gent, whose gyro 

gutter: “ You young ruffian, aren’t you afraid the ball will 
crash through one of those windows ?’ 

Street Cricketer : “ Not me, guv’nor! You see it ain't my ball.” 
COC 


First Actor: “I thought your next tour was to have 
been through South Africa.” 

Second Actor: “It was, but the company struck. 
One of them had read that an ostrich egg often weighs 
two or three pounds.” 

>_——_0Sc 

Mars. Gavssy (hugging dog): “I don’t know what 
we're going to do about poor darling Fido.” 

Mr. Gadsby: “Humph! What aile him?” 

Mrs. Gadsby (in surprise): “Why, haven’t you 
noticed how irritated he becomes whenever the baby 
cries?” 

ol oe 

“Berore I consent to leb you have my daughter,” 
said the square-jawed captain of industry, “I want 
you to answer a question. What would you do if I 
were to give you half a million?” 

After the coroner had viewed the remains and decided 
that death was due to heart failure, caused by a 
sudden shock, the old man lit another cigar, and 
murmured: “That’s worth trying again some time.” 

_—_0C 
ONLY °UMMING. 

A aroantrc private in the Guards was brought before 
his commanding officer one morning, charged with 
being disorderly in the publio street. 

‘¢ Who makes the charge? ”’ asked the colonel. 

“TI do, sir,’’ replied a sergeant. ‘‘I was in the town 
last night, when I heard someone bellowing and roar- 
ing songs about 800 yards away. I went to the spot 
and saw the prisoner—Private Jones—singing at the 
top of his voice.” 

‘And you could hear him 300 yards away?’ asked 
the colonel. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

ge Well, what have you to say, Private Jonés? ”’ con- 
tinued the colonel, turning to the prisoner. 

‘Please, sir,’’? said Private Jones, “I was only 
’umming!”* 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


eo 


a 
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HAD EITHER WAY. 

Two young fellows had 
pleaded guilty to the charge 
of larceny and awaited sentence. 

“Have you anything to say in extenuation of your 
crime?” sternly demanded the judge. 

“T was drunk when I did it,” replied the prisoner. 

“Drunk! That makes the offence all the worse. 
You will be committed for twelve months.” 

The other prisoner’s turn came. 
. a have you to say for yourself?” inquired the 
judge. 
“Nothing, my lord”—meekly. 

“Do you drink?” ae 

“Never drank in my life!” 

“What—not even that excuse? You will go to 
prison for eighteen months!” 

o_O C-< 

Tue Vicaz: “Do you give your dog any exercise, 
Mr. Hodge?” ici ‘ 

Farmer Hodge: “Oh, yes; he goes for a tramp 
nearly every day.” 


COC 


Smatt Boy (inexperienced in golf, but expert at 
football, on seeing golfer take a furious smite at the 
ball, and drive it exactly four yards): “Daddy, isn’t 
he allowed to kick it?” 


COC 
PRACTICALLY SURE. 

Mr. Piixmcton had his wife’s portrait painted by 
that eminent impressionist, M mer; and, the 
work of art finished, Mary, the faithful retainer, was 
invited into the study to see it. 

“Do you know who that is meant for, Mary?” 
proudly inquired her master, whilst the artist modestly 
waited for the usual tribute of praise. 

“Oh, it’s lovely. Of course, I do, sir,” replied 
Mary, who was unaccustomed to the study of im- 
pressionist work. “It’s either you or missis.” 

Sr a) ©] a ad 
FLEEING FROM FATE. 

A vituacE rector, while walking out one day, noticed 
an old man in front of him hobbling along as fast 
as his could oarry him, and apparently trying 
to escape him. Seeing that it was one of his congrega- 
tion, who had not been to church of late, the vicar 
hurried after him, and soon caught him up. 

“Hullo, John,” said he, “how is it that I haven't 
seen you at church lately?” 

At first the rector could get nothing out of him, 
but, ee a Hise § persuasion, he ae ha 
- , zir, it be your youngest darter, Nelly, I 

afeared of." , ‘i 

“What, afraid of Nelly, a girl of nineteen, and 
only just returned from school.” 

“Yes, zir. You see,” replied John, “when I went 
a-cortin’ an old forchin-teller told me as ‘ow I should 
be spliced three times. First to a black, an’ then to 
a yeller, an’ then to s ginger. Now, when I buried 
my poor yeller Sally, three months ago, an’ your 
darter wi’ the ginger ‘air comed ’ome from schule, I 
says to myself, I says, ‘That's ’er; that’s the ginger 
‘un; an’ if I don’t keep away from church, she'll 


nab me.’” 
SOC 
Sue: “I understand that drinking is one of your 
failings.” 
He: “You have been misinformed. It is one of 


my most pronounced successes.” 
ee Ol 
: Otp Ricuiy: “I don’t wish you for a son-in-law, 


Young Man: “No? You haven’t any other good 

position you could give a fellow, have you?” 
_——0c 
WHAT HE EXPECTED. 

As the mild-eyed, slow-spoken man turned from 
the railway carriage window to regard his seat com- 
panion, his gaze fell on the great letters heading the 
newspaper account of an accident. “That's the only 
way to do it,” he said, half to himself. 

“What's the only way?” asked the other man. 

“Write it,” said the mild-eyed man. “Then folks 
will read it; they won’t listen to you telling it. If 
you've been in the most thrilling accident in the his- 
tory of the nation, and begin to relate your experience, 
they'll sit with their mouths open, but not from 
amazement, oh, no!” 

“No?” echoed the other. 

“No, sir,” said the mild-eyed man. “It’s so that 
the first time you stop for breath they can burst 
into the middle of your story to tell about the accidents 
they were in; or, if they weren’t even in any, about 
the ones their fathers, great-uncles, or their second 
cousins-in-law were in.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said his companion, with 
interest. “What experience have you had?” 

“T was out in San Francisco the day of the earth- 
quake,” said the mild-eyed man, “and my hotel——” 

“What hotel were you in?” asked the other. “My 
sister and her husband were——” 

“There!” said the mild-eyed man, and he turned 
his head to the window and did not speak again till 
he said good-bye as he clambered out over the other 
man’s feet. 


Although Rhyme-SticKks are made of wood they will never make one board (bored), 
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[® Britons arg Slaves 
eA 


hea An Hilarious 
Article by Our Pet 
Pessimist. 


——ed 


many 

you to go through the ordeal , 

aa if they were advising 

you how to get over sea- fF 
Me 


sickness, the result is gener- 
ally the eame—you feel sick. 
And that not from any 
self-consciousness, but be- . . 
cause you know that you are in for something decidedly 
unpleasant. . 

our friends, however, do not share P ag: trepida- 
tion ; their manner makes you think of old saying 
that there is always something in the misfortunce of 
others which is not wholly unpleasing to us, and you 
end by wondering whether are ever going to 
come out of the witness-box alive; the chances are 60 
much inst your doing s0. 

But that docs not worry your friends in the least. 
It is astonishing—or it seems to you astonishing— 
with what cold-blooded equanimity he ere your 
trepidation, and tell you that the of giving 
evidence is a mere nothing. 

“Just be firm with the judge and jury,” they say, 
“and don’t hesitate to let the opposfng counsel know 
what you really think of him. You mustn't be anduly 
harsh and ruin the poor fellow’s professional ‘ion 
by crushing him ; but just let himn see once an for all 
that you're not going to be jumped on by what was cnce 
a human being, just because it wears @ horsehair cauli- 
flower on ita head.” 

When, however, you get into the box, you soon find 
that your friends’ idea of sappy that a man, who 
has spent the greater part of his life in endeavouring 
to make witnesses look like fools, cannot make you 


“ peitons never shall be slaves!” 
Wken James Thomson made that assertion he was 
not talking through his hat. Britons then bowed the 
knee to none, despite pressing invitations to do 80, 
and to him it seemed no doubt the most unlikely 
thing in the world that Britons would ever be reduced 
to the abject state of slavery in which they grovel. 

For present-day Britons are slaves. Slaves labour- 
ing in a state of servitude infinitely worse than that 
of the negroes of America and the West Indies, to 
whom, at all events in the latter case, the emancipa- 
tion forced upon them by well-meaning, but ignosant, 
“old women” of both sexes, meant ruin, not only for 
their masters, but for themselves. 

It is not. so much with the “White Slaves 
of Britain,” a description which, alas! uires no 
explanation now, as with some equally obnoxious, 
thongh less generally understood, forms of slavery in 
Britain, that I propose to deal. 

First of all, there is that sourest of sour 
slave-drivers—Mrs. Grundy. It has been asserted by 
certain hog-wash exuding writers that Mrs. Grundy is 
dead. The old—er—lady was never more alive. 

STIFLE THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Certain, perhaps, unnecessary restrictions in the 
relations of the sexes have been removed, but there 
nover was a time when we stood more in fear of our 
next door neighbour—in other words, Mrs. Grundy. 
Herded together, as we are in “t towns, with con- 
siderably less air to breathe and space to move in 
than the old-time helot of Virginia or Jamaica, we 
are obsessed by the fear of what the party next door 
may think of us, of what she may hear of us. 

We live under conditions far less decent and private 
than those of a barrack-room, in order to be able to 
put a good address on our notepaper, and we are the 
slaves of a disgusting snobbery, which prefers a dirty, 
dingy, foul, and insanitary hovel in a “fashionable” 
quarter to a clean, well-built residence in an “un- 
fashionable” locality. 

Mrs. Grundy finds it does not now pay to supervise 
our morals—though, goodness knows, supervision is 
badly needed—but she “takes it out” of us by putting 
us in mortal dread of being considere@ poor, or an- 
fashionable, or “slow” by our next door nei hbour. 

The trade unionist ig a conspicuous example of 
the British slave. I do not, however, wish to single 
cut trade unionism for animadversion. For the main 
principle of trade unionism, or of any form of trust or 
combination, namely, to fetter the individual and to 
crush individuality, is not peculiar to the ranks of 
those who arrogate to themselves the title of workers. 

‘The whole tendency everywhere is to stifle the 
individual. Take what profession or calling you will, 
and name me one whose followers are not the slaves 
of some fetish or other. 

The professional classes are shackled by the often 
cruel chains of “professional etiquette.” The 
politician, though certainly not nowadays a slave to 
conscience, is a slave to “party.” Be he a private 
Member of Parliament, he is doubly a slave. 


ge and jury are firmly convinced 
lineal. deseendant of Ananias, and have inherited 


degree. 

The late Sir Frank Lockwood was so ial, and 
had such a pleasant manner that even fis victims 
could not long be angry with him. It seems that 
up in the North a bullock is called a “beast.” Sir 

rank was once cross-examining a short-sighted farmer 
about some stolen cattle. 

“Now, sir,” he said to the witness, “I am going 
to ask you s very important question, and let me 
warn you to be very careful how you answer it. At 
what Niolass ce can you really see a beast!” 

“Just as far as you be from me, Sir Frank,” said 


THERE are some men 
who never have any luck 
where girls are concerned. 
They answer some attrac- 
tive seaside advertisement, 
and when they get to the 
boarding-house they find 
it given over to married 
couples, engaged persons, 
elderly spinsters, and young 
men like themselves, hungering for sweetheart, but 
never so much as one nice unattached girl td set their 
hearts beating. 

Now, a young man like this is really in sorry 
plight; no nice girl is ever introduced to him, she 
never comes his way at any picnic or party; he only 

azes at her from the tops of buses, dreams of her on 
is office stool, and watc es her vanish on the horizon 
with some other man. . : 

Naturally, his holidays are the one period which he 
looks forward to as holding out a more rosy prospect. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, but it 
seems as if an evil fate pursues him. Season after 
season it appears as if eve i 

possessed 


the Fighting Editor cringes at the heels of the adver- ry . 
of laughing, bright girls. 
coach, he 


tiser, while Press “combines” and trusts reduce the 
average editor to the ition of a snivelling nincom- 


aa ay loves of oo aor is at a to 
feel that he must make the opportunity. 
As he sits in solitary state listening to the cheerful 
strains of the band, such s number of nice girls go 
by on the menade. He has heard that Mrs. 
Grundy’s rules sre relaxed at the seaside, and con- 
vention 4 the board. He sees a pretty girl 
apparently as lonely as himself, and feels he would 
ve anything for the privilege of her society during 
is all too brief stay. He spproaches her. Taking 
his had in one hand and his courage in the other, he 
hazards the remark, “I think we have met before.” 
He is with a stony stare and with a haughty 
tose of head, the Juliet of his fond admiration 
turns away, leaving him feeling quite as mech of s 
crushed worm as the most arbitrary could desire. 
With a muttered apology he beats a hasty retreat, 
and occupies the remainder of his holidsy in 


but has a mailed fist for the weak and helpless; they 


hurry and restlessness, and of their attendant evil 
spirits, dyspepsia and neurosis; they are the slaves 
of the get-rich-quick 
medical qua the squeezed slaves of the Income Tax 
dragon, and they sre bound to the chariot wheels of 
the newest form of political economist who holds that 
those who work shall keep those who don’t and won’t 
in luxurious idleness. 

And if Britons in general are not the slaves of other 
countries, then tell me why I have now got to pay 
2d. a pound more for my meat, and why, in the event 
of a Euro) war, our most pressing problem woald 
be not offence or defence, but—Food! 


«* 
By G, B, Burgin. 
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Warm you are called . the honest farmer, suddenly 
upon to give evidence in a turning the tables. 
trial, although people have ' It is saeprine how the 
ae remedies to enable : air of the Law Courts sub- 


\' dues thé independence of a 
) witness. Only the other 
day I saw an emment 
publisherall “ nodsand becks 
and wreathed smiles” enter 
the witness-box. Without 
. waiting to be asked any 
questions, he proceeded to explain to judge, jury, and 
counsel the matter in dispute, very much in the way 
in which a kindly father teaches his little boy the 
mysteries of the alphabet. Ten minutes later, a 
fragmentary pete leaning on the arm of a com- 
sionate usher, tottered away looking as if he had 
just officiated as referee in an American football match. 
Judges sometimes display 4 very pretty wit at the 
expense of witnesses, althotgh they also sometimca 
descend to the obvious. Another witness in the above- 
mentioned case was kindly explaining to the gentlo 
men of the jury, also without bigger 4 to be asked, 
that there were not any people left, with the exception 
of himself, who knew how to write, when the judge 
pleasantly interrupted him. 
“Stop, stop, Mr. ——- You have been in the 
witness-box only fifteen seconds, and in that time 
have destroyed as many literary reputations.” 
In a libel case, I once heard counsel worry a very 
amiable old editor, who was a great man at inventing 
prize competitions, nearly out of his life. 
“Now, sir,” said couneel, taking up a slip of paper 
and proceeding to read its contents, “don’t you think 
that, instead of sending out that atrocious libel of 
yours, it would have been much better if you had put 
it in this way?” 
The editor looked at the counsel, and force of habit 
asserted itself. 
“May I ask, sir,” he paid, calmly, “if you are 
prepared to state that this effort is your own absolutely 
original, unaided composition?” : 
he surprised counsel blushed, and said that it was. 
“Then, sir,” returned the editor, magisterially, “I 
that I cannot conscientiously award you even 

a consolation prize for so crude composition.” 

But, after all, when anybody wants to get you into 
a witness-box, and something seems softly to whisper 
to you that you would much rather remain outside 
it, the best thing is to have a sudden and dangerous 
iliness, and—go fishing. Fishing is, perhaps, the best 
of occupations for teaching you the simple beauty of 
truth as exemplified in the manner you explain to 
credulous friends the enormous weight of the fish you 
failed to catch. 


savagely asking howit is that 
other fellows seem to have 
only to lift their little finger 
to have all the nice girls in 
the place running after 


them. 

No! To himself he is 
forced to admit his holiday 
has not been a success. As 
; be comes down the steps 
of the boarding-house, with his bag packed ready for 
departure, he sees two charming girls, new arrivals, 
in the hall, and hears the parlourmaid tell them 
encouragingly there is plenty of room at the corner 
table, as a gentleman (himself!) is leaving to-day. 

Could he but know it, a meo of this nature 
constantly brings down bad luck upon his own head. 

Granted that he is peculiarly unfortunate where 
boarding-houses are concerned, that he never knows 
any fellows who have sisters or cousins, and that the 
rules of Mrs. Grundy are considerably relaxed at the 
seaside, still he adopts the very way not to make 
nice girl’s acquaintance. 

“T think we have met before,” and a host of similar 
stereotyped phrases for scraping an acquaintance simply 
insult a girl’s intelligence. 

She knows they are used merely as a cloak for the 

unconventional, and, however much she might desire 
the acquaintance on her side, her self-respect would 
prevent her responding. 
_ Therefore, if no o portunity presents itself of offer- 
ing Juliet some unobtrusive civility, such as the loan 
of the band programme, by far the most gtraight- 
forward and manly course to pursue is to open the 
campaign by a remark upon the weather. 

The modest, unaffected girl will not be vain enough 
to see in such an ordinary remark any tribute to 
her own charms, and will, therefore, see no reason 
why she should not give back a bright answer; while 
Miss Proudaspice will be too self-conscious to care to 
administer a snub to a remark which may prove to 
be a simple observation and not in any way dictated 
by a desire for her acquaintance. 

When the weather has been fully discussed, an 
apology may be tendered for having opened conversa- 
tion at all. The excuse, “You see, there ayen’t any 
nice girls at my boarding-house,” contains a subtle 
compliment, which she ig sure to ponder at leisure. 

Forgiveness having been more or less freely granted, 
Romeo ought now to be in @ position to conduct his 
own love affair. 


If at firet you don’t succeed, twiddle, twiddle, twiddle again. 
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ROMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Affairs. 


‘*Granp Russias!” said Mr. Pondersby. . 

‘‘Oh, of course, it’s for you to decide, uncle,” aid 
Jimmy Warren sulkily. ‘‘ But I say Rio Janeiros!” 

‘‘ And it does not occur to you, sir,” said Mr. Pon- 
dersby, with heavy sarcasm, “ that it is highly presump- 


f° to the length of informing me to my face that I do not 
no > 


Mr. Pondersby was a somewhat short man, but made 
up for this in bulk and expanse of white waistcoat, He 
had a pink face and white mutton-chop whiskers. He 
was a well-known financier in the City of London, and 
his reputation for stolid, safe respectability was second to 
none. 

Yet at present, as he stood with hie back to the fire 
in his office in Copthall Avenue, there was the faintest 
possible hint of uneasiness beneath his majestic manner. 


Jimmy Warren was a spick and span young gentleman 
Mai was learning to be a financier under his uncle's 
guidance. 


to Katie as one of the ordinary 
details of life, uncle,” he said, “I must say are 
ma:ing a mistake. ’s not an detail; she's 
an exception. ‘There’s nobody like ber for 
beauty, and everything nice.” 

Mr. Bonderaby listened in stony silence to this enthu- 
siastic flight. His nephew was not disconcerted. 

“Of course, it’s for you to decide, uncle,” he said after 
a pause; ‘‘ but I shouldn’t think I was doing my duty if 
I didn’t tell you that in my opinion Grand Russias are 
simply rotten, while Rio Janeiros are bound to go vp 
We need to make a lot if we are to pull things round. 
If you go in for Grand Russias we shall come to 

‘“‘T shall instruct my brokers to buy Grand Russias in 
the morning,” said Mr. Pondereby. 

‘* Oh, right, uncle,” ded his nephew calmly. 
“If the firm of Pondersby Co. goes smash——” 

** Such a thing is sr ees § said Mr. Pondersby, 
endoavouring to look as if he thoroughly made up 
his mind on the subject; but the subtle uneasiness in his 
expression obstinately refused to disappear. 

“T may be out a trifle longer than usual at lunch time,” 

Jimmy casually remarked after a second pause. 
“You young fool! You are going to see that dis- 


reputable ng person—— 
ict Rushed. His hand clenched involuntarily. 
here, uncle,” he said. ‘‘ We don’t want to have 


‘ If you are alluding 


“ Loo 
a vulgar row, but I must request you not to refer to Miss 
Katie Marchmont in such terms. She is a young lady 
whom I have every intention of making my wife.” 

The financier frowned in the way which awed his clerks 
and made them doubtful of getting a rise at Christmas. 

“T have told you before that I will never give my 
consent to such a union,” he said sternly. ‘‘I decline to 
discuss the matter.” 

Jimmy seemed inclined to ssy something further, but 
changed his mind. He strolled to the window. It was 
not yet one o’clock on a winter morning, but the office was 
rather dim, and the sky outside was ominous. 

‘* There's going to be a fog,” he said, “and if I’m - 
thing of a prophet, it’s going to be thick. You smitist 26 
careful on your way home, uncle.” 

ON eg Mr. Pondersby. “I never allow 
the weather to interfere with me in the least.” 

Jimmy Warren, duly released for luncheon, found his 
way toa dingy house in a back street in Kennington. He 
was admitted by a girl who was very pretty, even if 


she did wear.a frock. But, though she held her 
head bravely, abo Yoke worried, 


She im into a sitting-room which was separated 
from another by folding-doors. Everything in it wae 
old and worn. 

Jimmy wasted no time. 

‘* Katie,” he said, “I’ve come to tell you that you've 
got to marry me.” 

a | can’t, Jimmy,” she answered, ‘‘ unless Mr. Pon- 


“Oh, hang Mr. Pondersby! What has he to do with 
it?” he demanded. “I don't believe you love me.” 
“Oh, Jimmy, don’t be so unfair!” she cried. “ You 
know f do. if I thought only of myself I would marry 
you if you hadn't a penny. But your uncle thinks I'm 
so d ful he will not consent to see me.” 
- He's an obstinate old grampus,” Jimmy said unduti- 


“Don't call him names,” Katie said. “And _ listen, 
Jimmy, I'm not going to fet you spoil your life for me. 
Your Uncle Pondersby isn’t married, and he’s brought you 
up to be his heir. But he’s told you that if you marry me 
he will have nothing more to do with you. Then all 
your prospects would be spoiled. So—so we've got to say 
good-bye. 

Jimmy Warren at her helplessly. She was break- 
ing his heart, but he could not be angry with her. 


i ka PonoraSby, 


The Story of a Financier who 
Interfered with his Nephew's Love 


By OLIVER MERLAND. 


He knew she was refusing because 
she was fond of him. 

Truth to tell, most sober-minded 
people would have been disposed to 
agree in the opinion that Mr. Ponderaby 
was justified in his opposition. 

It was in a ie in t 
Street that Jimmy had met tie 
Marchmont. He had promptly fallen 
in love with her: arg nee ee em 
was no appreciable objection; but 
hada sie 

Mon Fitzalan Marchmont was an 
attor, but he was idle and shiftless, and 
had never earned anything to speak of 
for years. Mre. Marchmont had kept 
thin of ans by taking in lodgers, 
mostly of the “ professional” type, and 

far from remarkable for punctual pay- 
ments. She had been a tired, crushed little woman, and 
at last the struggle had proved too much for her. 

One misfortune has a trick of treading on the heels 
of another. Mr. Pondersby had no sooner received a hint 
of his nephew's contemplated matrimonial alliance than he 
had vehemently declared that such a apastae would ruin 
and disgrace any young man so misgui as to contract 
it, He had absolutely refused to be introduced to’ Katie 
or her father, and had warned Jimmy that he would be 
cut off without as much ae the proverbial shilling if he 
persisted in his engagement. 

But Jimmy would not give Katie She had lost her 
place in the flower-shop, and all the lodgers had gone, so 
that she and her father were left living alone im the 
house in the back street. It had been Katie herself who 
sl ca to let the young fellow defy his arbitrary 

ive. 

“Il have another go for him,” Jimmy said. ‘ But 
I'm afraid it won't be any good just yet. Uncle is 
worried about business; he’s been taking too many risks 
wey: Tl talk to him when things are serene a 
“He will never consent,” said the girl hopelessly. 
“ Yes; you may kiss me—for the last time. Remember, 
you are not to come to see me again.” 


She felt very heavy-hearted when Jimmy hed reluctantly 
departed. She thought that her father was out, and was 


ised, therefore, upon ing to the sitting-room to 
= (eagle 


He had returned to the house so qiaty that his 
entrance had passed unheralded, and he had been sittin, 
in the next room, behind the folding-doors. Bo be bed 
heard the latter part of the interview. 

He was a short, stout man, with a round face. He had 
something of the of Mr. Pondersby, with the sleek 
age node left out. Of late he had been cast down, and 

is eyes had been furtive and uneasy whenever he looked 
at his daughter. 

He did not say much to Katie now. He smoked a 
cheap cigar and read the previous day's But he 
looked up when the girl put on her hat and jacket. 

“You're not going out, my dear!” he asked. ‘‘ The 
fog is coming on badly.” 

** I must go,” she answered. “ I've got to see that man 
at Islington, who wrote and said I could call on him 
about the place in his shop. After that I mean to call 
oa . oY, friend, Julia Thomson. You will be all right, 
a ’” 

He nodded. When she was gone he got up and etared 
at himself in the mirror. He had never before fully 
realised how bleared and heavy his eyes were. 

‘You're a nice sort, aren't you!” he questioned his 
reflection; ‘‘ And the poor little girl has to eat her heart 
out all her life because you're such a beauty? Now, I 
wonder——” 

_ An idea occurred to him. He had never been formally 
introduced to Mr. Pondersby, but he had seen that 
entleman once on the form at a public mecting. 
Vhat if he bearded the lion in his den by going to cee 
him and trying to induce him to consent to the engage- 
ment! It wasn’t a hopeful project; but he felt he must 
try to do something. 

He had been selfish and but he felt ashamed of 
himself now. The memory of ie’s face bothered him. 

There was no time like the present. He did not know 
the financier’s address, he would have to go to his office. 
As for the fog, that, he assured himself, didn’t matter. 

But it was pabering Shick as the electric car carried 
him up Blackfriars d. It was worse than floating 
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soup by the time he had made his way into the - 
Lomtont of Cheapside. He could not see anything half a 
Se in front of him. He moved forward opens & 


Marehmont struck a match. The tiny flame lived long 
enough to reveal the face and form of Mr. Pondersby. 
There couldn't be any doubt about that. The : 
was just one of those little jokes called coincidences whi 
Fate, the jester, occasionally plays. _ 

Mr. Pondersby’s position and requirements were soon 
made clear to Katie’s father. He had left his office rt 
foreseeing difficulty in ans home in the fog; but he 
speedily himself. His desire was to get to 
as ily ag possible. ; 

did not in the least suspect. Marchmont’s identity. 

“Oh, I'll set you right with pleasure,” Katie’s father 
said. “I to be going Streatham way myself.” 

They found the Bank Station of the electric railway in 
course of time, But when they were disgorged at the Oval 
Station, Egyptian darkness reigned. Streatham cars had 
been s owing to one of them having run into an 
invisible but substantial furniture van, wrecked it, and 
blocked the line. No cabs were visible. There was noth- 
ing for it but to walk. - ae 

Marchmont realised that it was obviously ridiculous to 
attempt to talk over matters with the see ee aay 
were creeping along in momentary expectation o: . 
ing into something. Mr. Pondersby himself, however, 
suggested as new plan to him. . . 

“T think I should like to rest for a short time,” said 
the financier suddenly, ‘‘ and a. moderate amount of re- 
freshment would ibly sustain me on the way. If 
there is table house in the neigh i_—_——" 

“My own humble abode is quite close,” said March- 
mont, “if you will honour me?” 

. Pond assented eagerly, The house was really 
not far off. They reached it in moderate time Katie 
had not returned. . 

Marchmont wished to be free from interruption; he 
had a shrewd suspicion that Katie would object to any 
pargening being attempted with the enemy. So, after 
finding a candle, he conducted his visitor upstairs to a 
room near the top of the house, the window of which 
overlooked a Sahara-like vista of backyards, There was 
an untidy of theatrical properties on a shelf. The 
door was of cld-faationed variety, thick and strong, 

Shy “ssupees said Marchmont _politel 

“My temporary enuggery,” archmont politely. 
“ Domestic exigencies Eve banished me from the lower 
portion of my abode.” 

Mr. Pondersby was too tired to be critical He eat 
down heavily. 

“It gives me great pleasure to see you under my roof, 
my dear air,” eaid Katie’s father, making a plunge. 
- Lhe respected uncle of my young friend, Mr. James 


arren—— 
“Eh!” exclaimed the financier. 


uddenly he was by a hand belonging to a 
buried in the fog. voice said : m 
“ Would you oblige by telling me where I am? 


“*T don’t know you, 


do I?” 
“ By reputation only, my dear sir,” replied his host 
with a bow. ‘“‘ Pray allow me to offer you my card.” 


intention of forthwith leaving the house. : 
_.Marchmont shut the door and set his back against 


it. 

“No, no!” he said conciliatingly. ‘There's something 
I want to talk over. Why should two young people be 
unhappy when a word from you would make their lives 
a star-lit peem! Wh: ” 

Instead of listening, Mr. Pondersby rushed to the 
window and tzied to open it, but it was jammed and the 
cords were broken. archmont made a rush for the 
shelf. Mr. Pondersby turned wth a cold sensation ran- 
ning down his spine when he heard an ominous clicking 
= behind him, _ i*} 

‘** You—you assassin!” he gasped. 

Marchmont was aiming a pistol at him. It had never 
been used except for stage ducls and wag unloaded. But 
it looked ugly and Mr. Pondersby knew nothing about fire- 


arms. 

He staggered back against the opposite wall. 

“ Now look here,” said Katie’s father with a theatrical 
scowl, ‘I’m a man of my word, and my child’s i 
ness is the chief thing I'm considering. If you 
consent——” 

“« Never!” said Mr. Pondersby. 

He was frightened of the pistol; he regarded March- 
mont as a desperate scoundrel. But he also firmly believed 
that Katie was an unprincipled young nm, who would 
ruin Jimmy's life if she ever became his wife. And he 
was fond of Jimmy; he intended to save him at any 


don't 


cost. 

“‘ We'll see,” Marchmont eaid. “I’m going to keep 
here till you consent, if you take a week to do it. Nobady 
saw you come here in the fog. Pobody val gaa wiare 
you are. People will say you've bolted.” 

The last words were a chance shot, prompted by what 
Marchmont had heard ee say about his uncle’s 
position. Mr. Pondersby turned pale, but he attempted to 
assume an air of dignity. 

Maschmont looked at him steadily. A new idea was 
lurking in his bleared eyes. 

“ Take off your overcoat and hat,” he ordered curtly. 

Covered by the pistol, Mr. Pondersby obeyed sullenly. 

Marchmont gathered up the discarded garments. 

“I'm going to leave you to think matters over for e 
bit,” he observed, “ But I advise you to be quiet. If you 
make a row and drive me to extremes you'll be sorry for 
it.” 

Marchmont backed out of the room. The door was 
closed, and locked from the outside. The unfortunate 
pee sank heavily ew a aa He was haanted by 

orri visions of what wo appen if he did not 
in his freedom in time. 
‘he fact was that Mr. Pondersby’s affairs were In a 
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manner, which made him feel like s man 
into a looking-glass. 


“You villain!” he gasped. 

Marchmont had cause to flatter 
es Mr. Pondersby was v: 

#8 What does this tomf. 


himself. His “get up” 


“Don't get excited, my dear air,” 
calmly. He fished of the overcoat 
istol. ‘I’ve been to Euston by the new tube railway, 
ught a ticket for Liverpool And I made 
portmanteau I said I'd lost and had half the staff of 


roperty of Mr. Pondersby, 

hen a hatchet-faced man, 
ford, came up to me 
me where I was off to. I saw b 
that his name was Gibbons. I told bim I had been call 
down to Liverpool on urgent business, He sneered in the 
most unpleasant manner; but when the crowd on the 
platform got very thick I slipped off without being noticed 
and came back by the tube. a. . 

Mr. Pondersby felt that he would die if he did not 
relieve his feelings by killing the other man on the spot. 
But his rage was mixed with a sick presentiment which 

hi 


im, 

“Tt all depends on yourself what h to-morrow,” 
Marchmont said. ‘lr you don’t turn up at your 
office——” 

“TT shall be ruined and disgraced!” shouted Mr. 


Pondersby. . 
= can make sure of being there punctually, if 
you like. ‘You have only to consent to the engagement of 
nephew and 5 ig oem and——” 

“ Never!” said Mr. Pondersby. si 

“All right,” said Marchmont, backing to the door, 
“I'm going to leave you to think it over. I'll come 
back soon. You keep quiet.” . 

‘He slipped out of the door, locking it behind him. 

Mr, Pondersby was very quiet for a time. Marchmont 
stole down to his own room, where he divested himaelf 
of his assumed character. It grew late. He began to be 
nervous about Katie, but about eight o'clock a telegram 
arrived to state that, pan. to the aimeshy of getting 
Dero ae wee AN A the night with friend in 

Marchmont found it monotonous sit! alone, There 


nial souls not far off, where he fre- 
ae He wae sure he 


é 


everybody 
—and to tell it in the way best calculated 
convey the worst impression, He hurled himself against 
the door, but to no effect. 

It was somewhere between eleven and twelve o'clock 
we ee cae back. les had consented cae ae 
night at Islington very reluctantly, because i 
could not put up a visitor without rs inconvenience. 
The partial lifting of the 
had become blacker and more dense 


or him. She lit a candle and went upstairs. 
But she stopped on the stairs, listening. A remarkable 
sound had reached her. She had never heard anything 
like it before. It was caused by Mr. eT 
himself against the door of his prison. Katie hesitate 
for a moment, then she continued to mount the stairs; 
she was startled, but she was not a coward. She stopped 


renee str eas a ity 
ave wil 2 rigour 0 w 
It vas some time before the state of 


tion. 
“ Release _ commanded Mr. Pondersby 


through the k le. 

Katie was only too anxious to comply. But she could 
not find the key of the door, Her fa’ had carried it 
off with him. She could not go to the club, because her 


father bad never told her where it was, nor could she 
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him. 
him as he limped to the door. He climbed 
a cab, which rumbled away with 


to the hospital, the cab containing 
led up Blackfriars Road. Mr. Pon- 


dersby put his head out of the window so frequently and 
talked fo much that at length after had d St. 
Paul's, the driver pulled up, clambered his box, and 
jerked open the door of the cab. 


~’ he said. 

Mr. Pondersby complied. Then he was sorry he had 
done so. He could see nothing. 

“T insist on going to Copthall Avenue,” he said. “I 
am positive I am not there and——" 

“Took here, guv’nor,” interrupted the cabman rudely, 
“don’t you take no affidavits about where you are. I 
don’t know. But me and my old hoss aint goin’ no 
— We've ‘ad enough of it; so pay up and look 
pleasant.” 

The altercat‘on became heated and a policeman strolled 
up. He advised Mr. Pondersby to settle at once, in 
tones which hinted that unpleasant consequences would 
ensue in case of non-compliance, The financier would have 
acceded, but, to his horror, discovered that he had no 


money. 

He had put his purse in his overcoat pocket, and it 
had been carried off by Katie’s father. 

A cold shiver passed over him. What if the policeman 


arrested him for cheating a cabman! He didn’t know 
what time it was, but he was sure it was frightfully late. 

His ankle hurt dreadfully. He felt lost. And then he 
was clasped in the arms of somebody who, coming rapidly 
down the street, ran into him. 

“ Steady on!” 
the cabman, satisfied the iceman, and bore Mr. Bon- 
dersby off. 

“Our place isn’t far away, uncle,” pow said 
hurriedly, as they went along, ‘* and I’m jolly ¢ ve 
ee ees , but no —- there. oe has 

ing some e you at ton r- 
day. Had the to may youd gone. Of eb aig 
wouldn’t listen to it. But office ig full of people who 

The outer office was so crowded by anxious people that 
Mr. Pondersby had trouble in getting through them. He 
tried to assume his wonted dignity. It was rather a 
failure, for his captivity had left traces and his borrowed 

But Mr. Pondersby’s mere presence pacifi 
The news that he had not bolted flew round the City like 
magic. He began to feel himself again. 

“I must telephone to my brokers to buy those Grand 

Jimmy tried to appear 

“J wouldn’t trouble if I were you, uncle. You see I 
knew something had to be done to put things straight, 
and as you didn’t turn up, I just ‘phoned on your account 


Ruin, pitiless black ruin, was closing round Mr. Pon- 
It was the voice of Jimmy! It was Jimmy who 
you 
turnéd up. I was getting anxious you. I've 
want to see you.” 
attire did not suit him. 
ified the callers. 
Russias,” he said. 
calm. 
Rio Janeiros in the market. We've 


Mr. Pondersby was Fg oapor He remained in a state 


of wrath the next day. But Jimmy was 
a prophet! next morning’s told_ that Grand 
Russias had gone down with a rush. Rio Janeiros had 


poan up ie aazling height. Mr. Pondersby had netted 
a fortune. 
Then his heart melted. He remembered that Katie had 
not tried to bargain with him. And he owed Jimmy 
something. 
“Take her ay boy,” he said. 
And he didn't prosecute Katie's father, which was 
really magnanimous of him. 


out of generals; you can make sovereigns 
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Little Fads of 
Great Cricketers. 


You May Identify Your Favourite 
Batsmen by these Mannerisms, 


Dr. Grace's habits of pone his left toe at the 
bowler when caer ge. alternately stroking and 
tugging his beard w fielding are well known to 
most who have ever seen “the champion” in 
flannels or in caricature, but this wonderful old gentle 
man of sixty is by no means the only great cricketer 
who, consciously or un: ly, affects mannerisms 
on the field. — 

The Hon. F. 8. Jackson, fov instance, has a habit 
which is an almost certain guide as to how matters 
are going with his side. ee 

If you see him hard at his nice, neat 
moustache, you may take it that he has had enough 
oe at Ne a 
moment, an at very y e ball 
and “have at” them himself. . 

Tf, on the other hand, you see him fondly smooth- 
ing his “face fungus,” as Mr. Frank Richardson calls 
it, or else leaving it severely alone, you may be sure 
that his bowlers are well on een 

Then ©. H. B. Marsham, of t, be the sun 
ever so fierce, or Boreas ever so rude, is one of the 
most ardent cricket “no hat brigade” members 
extant. His hatter must have given him up as a hope- 
less case long ago. 

CAP FIENDS AT THE WICKET. 

Not so H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, the new Surrey 

skipper however. 

the matter of headwear Leveson-Gower is 4 
person of almost as many whims and fancies ag the 
smartest musical-comedy actress. Like her, too, ho 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply and a different 
“confection” for “act”—at any rate, he 
changes his hat or cap three or four times a day. 

P. F. Warner is another “cap fiend,” but, unlike 
Leveson-Gower, he always wears same one day after 
day, season after season. In fact, Warner's red, blue, 
and yellow Harlequin cap is almost as well known as 
is “Plum” himself. They are quite inseparable, and 
there would be quite a sensation at Lord’s if the 
Middlesex batsman suddenly turned out one day with- 
out it, or with a different one on. 

“Jack” Board, the Gloucestershire wicket-keeper, is 
also famed—not exactly for his cap, but for the 
eccentric way in which he usually wears it. 

Most people have the peak of their cap over their 
eyes, but not so Board. He, for some curious and 
hitherto unexplained reason, seems to prefer having 
it over hig right ear, though, whether this is by 
design, one is unable to say with authority. 

Another player much given to a “hat trick” is 
A. C. MacLaren. His speciality in this direction con- 
sists in almost invariably removing his headpicce 
between the overs, and either fanning himself with 
it, or else simply carrying it in his hands during his 
walk from one position to another. 

Seeing that he seldom or never bowls during a match, 
Lord Dalmeny seems to indulge in a lot of unnecessary 
practice in the art. More often than not he will 
seize the ball directly one of his opponents is out, and 

in a bowling contest with one of his own side. 

+t is a form of amusement that his lordship 
Sprig! finds much enjoyment in, and one in 
which he is as proficient with his left hand as with 
his right. 

WHEN RHODES TAPS HIS KNEE. 

A “real” bowler who has a curious mannerism is 
J. N. Crawford. This is his incessant habit of toss- 
ing the ball from one hand to the other as he retraces 
his steps to his “starting mark” after each delivery. 
Another peculiarity of Crawford’s is tha little toss of 
the head which he gives before beginning his run. 

Tom Hayward so rarely bowls at all nowadays that 
a certain striking characteristic of his has become 
almost “lost.” 

When he first came into the Surre 
chiefly as a bowler—and a very good 


team it was 

ler he was. 
His e inary way of starting his run up from 
a pnt near mid-off was most marked. 

Australian, J. V. Saunders’s way of “running 
round” the umpire is another curious bowlinz 
mannerism, as is also Hirst’s sort of half jump, ha’! 
hop, in the middle of his run. 

Hirst’s colleague in the Yorkshire eleven, Wilfred 
Rhodes, has a quaint idi while batting. 

He is for ever tapping his left knee with his left 
hand between one delivery and the next, and the more 
incemaantiy he taps the greater sign is it that he is 
in form. 

That fine left-hander, John Gunn, has also a distinct 
mannerism when at the wicket. 

The vast majority of first-class batsmen usually 
keep their “sticks” grounded, or, at the most, very 
slightly raised when posing to receive the ball, but 
the Notts’ crack holds his well up in the air, mach 
after the manner of a baseball “batter.” No wonder 
he is always ready to “have a go” at the bowling! 


out of Rhyme-Sticks. 
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“Tren the Prisoner 
Syniled. 


Queer a , 
mpos Bowe 
by the Bench, = 


“To make the punishment fit the crime,” as Gilbert 
wrote, should be the ambition of all those in whose 
hands rests the administration of justice. 

Law, unfortunately, interferes sadly with the desires 
of just-minded people, but now and then one hears of 
an individual with sufficient good sense or strength 
of mind to decree a fit and appropriate punishment. 

For instance, at Geneva, two small boys were 
charged with stealing from a shop, and were found 


guilty. 
Said the magistrate: “I am not going to send you 
to prison. I decree that you shall attend Sunday- 


school every Sunday for the next fifty-two Sundays, 
and I make your parents responsible for the sentence 
being duly carried out.” 

A similar case occurred at Bloomington, Illinois, a 
few months ago. In this case the offender, a boy of 
nine, was the son of well-to-do people, and it was 
clear on the face of it that his mother had spoilt 
Lim shamefully. 

The magistrate decreed that the mothor should take 
her boy into his private room and administer corporal 
punishment. He himself watched the proceedings in 
order to see that the chastisement was duly carried 
out. 

At Denver, Colorado, when a tipsy man is brought 
into the police-station, he is prop up against the 
wall and at once photographed. Next morning, when 
he is sober, he is shown the picture, and they say 
it is quite surprising how many absolute cures have 
been effected by this simple proceeding. 

Another cure for drunkenness, which wag distinctly 
efficacious, stands to the credit of a lady living at 
Chester, Connecticut. Her husband came home, night 
after night, the worse for liquor. At last the poor 
lady, losing all patience, burnt his clothes, and refused 
to buy him another suit until he had taken the 

ledge. 

They display wonderful common-sense in their 
methods, do the Americans. don’t allow “ won't- 
works” to tramp the roads and make nnisances of 
themselves. Frequently, on being caught, these gentry 


are forced to clean and mend the roads, guards stand- 
over them with rifles. 
amps—or hoboes, as they call them—are for ever 
stealing rides on freight trains in the United States 
and in Canada. Usually, they short shrift. The 
conductor pitches them off at sight, not always wait 
ing for the train to stop first. 

, August a number of tramps stealing trans 
portation westwards, which they do in numbers, in 
order to spend the winter on the Pacific Coast, found, 
to their surprise, that they were not thrown off. On 
the contrary, they were given free accommodation. 

To their horror, when they reached Nebraska, they 
were forced to alight, and were seized by grim-faced 
eect, who set them to work at once in the harvest 

Now and then you hear of punishments which are 
purely freakish. Ludwig Tesnow, the German child 
murderer, who was caught at Griefswald about a year 
age, was tried on three counte—two of murder, one 

murderous assault. He was sentenced to be 
beheaded twice and to two years’ imprisonment into 
the bargain! 

An Italian swindler, Lupo Salvatore by name, was 
recently found guilty upon no fewer than sixty-three 
separate charges, and received a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment, on each. He is hardly likely to 
eurvive 189 years in an Italian prison. 

A railway company, the North-Eastern, took an 
odd method of punishing a passenger who refused to 
leave a saloon carriage when he only an ordinary 
third-class ticket. They took the carriage off, backed 
it into a siding, and left it there. 

The passenger sued for damages for loss of time, 
but, though he failed to recover, the judge refused to 
abs the company costs. He said they should have 

ked the carriage if it was to be reserved. 

A cayenne which got the perpetrators into serious 
trouble concerned a boy of twelve and a pot of green 
paint. The boy, who ran errands for a Batterses 
grocer, did something which annoyed his employer, 
who stri him and painted him green. The boy 
nearly died, and the grocer was very heavily fined. 

The latest in queer punishments comes from New 
York. A well-known music-hall manager has found 
that half a dozen of his chorus girls are becomin 
very stout. He has knocked off late suppers, unti 
cack can show reductions of avoirdupois varying in 
individual cases from ten to twenty pounds. 

In Scotland even in these modern days 8 man can 
be sentenced to be outlawed. Only this month such 
a sentence was passed in Glasgow. 


Esa en dep AS DANGER sage cee 
stopping of a London express the other on 
the Caledonian main line s few miles north of Carlisle, 
by a lady’s red parasol, which was mistaken by the 
engine-driver for a danger signal, did not, luckily, 
entail such dire consequences as followed hard upon a 
somewhat similar incident that occurred some ten 
years back on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway, in the United States of America. 

_ Then, it was a red-headed tramp, fast asleep by the 
side of the that brought the heavy train to a 
sudden stand-still. Passengers and “crew” united 
in kicking and cuffing the unconscious offender into 
wakefulness, and a proper appreciation of the heinous- 
ness of his offence. ut he had his revenge. For, 
while they were thus busily engaged, along came a 
fast freight, and crashed into the rear of the stationary 
express, killing fifteen people outright, and injuring 
many more. 

Such incidents, it may be mentioned, are not nearly 
80 uncommon as might be su , although they 
are usually unattended by loss of life. Trains have 
been “held up,” for example, by a crimson blind 
fluttering from the window of a roadside cottage, by 
ps ane of a eg ahi waiting patiently at a 
level crossing, an a child wearing a Red-Riding- 
Hood. bonnet. - 

Once, too, on the Morelos Railway, in Merico, s 
swarm of cochineal insects settled on a signal lantern, 
causing the white glass to appear red. Ag a result, 
the driver of the next train that came along halted 
his engine for over half an hour in the middle of a 
section, and was run into in the darkness by another 
that was advancing towards him on the same single 


—_— Oo 
QUITE A DIFFERENT MATTER. 
Aunts (with whom little Willy is taking dinner): 
“ And does your mother allow you to have two helpings 
of pudding when you are at home, Willy?” 
rilly, (who has asked for the second helping): “No, 
auntie. 
Auntie: “Well, do you think she would like you 
to have two helpings here?” 
Willy (confidently): “Oh, she wouldn’t care! This 
isn’t her pudding, you know.” 
oo 
Mrs. Newric#: “Did you bathe duri recen 
vine to peneoernel” 7 "manne ' 
rs. Orty: o, I had intended to d 
another lady was using the ocean.” a He 


To All Skin Sufferers 


Are you tormented by eczema in any 
of its numerous forms ?P 


Are you 


skin specialists.and as you haven't got bet- 
ter you believe there’s nocure in the world 


Breakings-ovt and 
quickly cured by ‘ Antexema,” 


To all skin 
“Antexema”’ 


rashes are 


SES I< CRESS 


troubles ou: the back 


works wonderful cures. 


rendered miserable by a bad leg that 
refuses to heal? Are your looks spoilt 
by pimples or blackheads or an ugly 
rash that will not yield to any other 
treatment? Is your child a victim of 
ringworm or nettlerash, or a breaking- 
out or eruption of any description? 
Have you a slow sore or a chronic skin 
trouble that resists all efforts to cure it? 
Are you annoyed by incessant irritation, 
or any other signs of skin illness ? Such 
skin complaints are very distressing, and 
you naturally want to stop the wearying, 
worrying irritation, and render your skin 
clear, spotless, and healthy once again. 
There’s one way of doing this, and 
only one way. You must adopt the 
‘“ Antexema” treatment, and until you 
do adopt it you will not gain a perfect 
cure. But if you use “ Antexema” once 

‘ou will need no further persuasion. 

‘ou’ll know it’s the one thing for you. 

We are anxious to make one point 
quite clear, so clear, in fact, that you can 
never forget it again. There is 

No Necd to Suffer 

with your skin. Before the discovery of 
“Antexema” the condition of skin 
sufferers was pitiable in the extreme, 
as there was no cure for their worrying, 
disfiguring, and humiliating complaints. 
Since the discovery of “ Antexema,” 
however, there is no need to suffer from 
skin illness. Every skin illness can now 
be cured. There is no form of skin ill- 
ness that can resist the sure but gentle 
influence of “ Antexema.” Don’t make 
the mistake of fancying that “ Ant- 
exema” is only good for bad skin 
troubles, or, on the other hand, that it 
will only cure slight troubles, What- 
ever your skin complaint, whether slight 
or severe, recent or of long standing, 
“ Antexema” will take it right away. 
Very likely you have tried so-called re- 
medies, and been to doctors, hospitals, and 


“Antexema 


SHIN ILLNESS 


CURE’ EVERY 


for you. If that’s your idea, get rid of 
it once and for all. ‘Antexema” 
succeeds where all else fails, and letters 
reach us every day telling the story 
of wonderful cures worked by “ Ant- 
exema.” 

One of the greatest advantages about 
“ Antexema” is the fact that it is not a 
greasy, messy ointment that soils your 
clothing and shows upon your askin. 
“ Antexema” isa creamy liquid which 
you gently apply to the place, and 
as soon as it is applied it is absorbed 
and thus becomes invisible on the skin. 
It forms an artificial healing and 
soothing protective covering over the 
affected part, which keeps out dust, dirt, 
and germs of disease, lockjaw, and 
blood-poisoning. Don’t neglect your skin, 
but pe it right at once. Your slight 
trouble of to-day becomes a serious one 
by to-morrow. Don’t run needless risks. 

se “ Antexema” the moment you ses 
signs that your skin is ill and you will 
thus nip trouble in the bud. 

Immediate Relief 

will be gained, restful sleep will again 
become posaible, the further progress of 
your skin trouble will stop, and you will 
start on the road to a complete cure. 
Face spots, pimples, blackheads, and 
skin blemishes quickly vanish when 
“ Antexema” is used, and the skin be- 
comes soft, smooth, and beautiful. You 
can see the difference made by “ Ant- 
exema.” Every day your skin will be- 
come fresher, and soon you will have 
the clear skin of perfect health. 

“Antexema” is mpi by all 
Chemists in ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. botties, 
or post free, in plain wrapper, ls. 3d. 
and 2s. 9d, from the Antexema 
Company, 83 Castle Road, London, 
N.W. Also of all Chemists and Stores in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, India, and all British Dominions. 
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For Ringworm and Scalp troubles 
you must use ** Antexema.”’ 


For eczema and all skin troubles 
**Antexcma’’ is a ceririn cure. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN (continued). 
Sir Curtius Hassell’s Visitors. 


For once Curtius Hassell’s presence of mind seemed to 
desert him; he stared at the case in his hand stupidly, 
and from it to the face of the Dean’s secretary, who was 
rather flushed now, with pale eyes glazed, rather than 
brightened, by his excitement. . 

“But I say, though, Hassell, how on earth did you 


et hold of it?” Walton exclaimed in bis ag moar 
Either effeminate voice. “I hadn’t the faintest idea that 


He bridled like 
hand for the case. 


his. But Frederick Walton, the Dean's secretary, as the 
owner of this elaborate piece of miseccilats y 

idea seomed preposterous, Hasse 
face of the secretary, at his slim, 


with a growing wonder. What had this man been doing 
at the cross-roads—or how had his cigarette case come 
into the possession of such a woman as Nellie Haste? He 


took refuge in a rer and quoted to himself, with a 
sort of disgusted bewilderment, “ Apparently still waters 
can run very deep.” . _ ; 
he secretary himself scemed quite oblivious of his 
companion’s air of unwonted « rrassment, @ was 
paaering the case lovingly with hig short, spatulated 
ngers. 

Rather neat, eh?” With a fatuous cbuckle he held 
the caso towards Hassell, touching a es The back 
flew open, revealing, not cigarettes, the painted 
miniature of a woman’s face. A face that 
wavered for an instant before Hassell’s eyes—Lim, 
younger, rounder; the face of a child . . . adorably 


sweet. Then it Searpesred from his view; the case had 
fallen on the rug at his feet with a faint thud. 
‘*Great Scott!” Walton, his face like a ny, was 


blowing and ae ae in his amazement. “ This is not 
the first of April! hat fool’s trick is this you're play- 
ing me? .That's not my case, man.” i. 

“Then why the dickens did you claim it as yours? 
Hassell demanded furiously. He stoo and picked up 
the case which lay open, as it had f. like a book set 
face downwards by acareless reader to mark the place, and 
thrust his finger between the covers to prevent it shutting. 
Then, as carelessly as he could, he glanced again at the 
miniature in its gold ag . . 

It was Lisa’s face that ko up at him from this one 
tangible proof that the ing at the cross-roads had 
not been a dream of peculiar and malignant vividness— 
Lisa, or the fancy of some painter whom she had haunted 
in a dream. For a moment he stared into the grey eyes 
that looked out so trustfully at the world and him, 
then he snapped the case to and slipped it back into his 

ket 


et. 

are am full of curiosity to know how you became 
essed of that case,” Walton said, his voice still quiver- 

ing with excitement. “Of course, though it’s not mine, I 

know to whom it belongs. . . . But how on earth did 

you happen te become possessed of Prince Farakofi’s 

cigarette case?” . 

“Prince Farakoff—what d’you mean!” With fingers 
that shook violently in spite of himself, Hassell took out 
a cigarette from his own case and lighted it. ‘* My dear 
Walton, you are a little bewildering; firsp you claim the 
case as yours, tacitly accuse me of theft, and now you 
claim it for—for whom do you claim it?” His sentence 
ended in a lgugh, it might have been half contemptuous 
chaff. Walton took it as a question. 

“For Prince Farakoff. I'll bet you a pound to a 
penny that you'll find his initials on it if you look for 
em. P. V. F.—Paul Vassolich Farakoff.” 

Pp. V. F.—so the initials ran as he had read them—Paul 
Vassolich Farakoff. Who the dickens was Paul Vassolich 
Farakoff? Hassell asked himself. And whoever he was, 
how had he become possessed of Lisa Nairn’s portrait? 
Why did he carry it in the contemptaous intimacy of a 
cigarette case? at was a speculation that for a moment 
drowned all others in Curtius Hassell’s mind. 

“But really, Sir Curtius,” Walton broke out in great 
excitement, “is it a joke? Is it your way of letting me 
ftnow that Prince Farakoff is in the neighbourhood—or 
lds? I hadn't an idea, I assure you, that he was within 
a thousand miles of Salehurst, or that you knew him 
What a coincidence. Is he not a charming man—so 


cultured, so truly cosmopolitan? A citizen of the world, 


if you will; but, above everything, a Christian gentle 


man.” 

These eulogies rang in Hassell’s mind with an un- 
pleasant falseness. For all he knew, they were sincere 
and deserved; but, knowing the Dean’s secretary as he 
did, unconsciously he discounted them. . 

“TI know no one of that name,” he said with a curt 
coldness. ‘‘ The case came into my possession by the 
merest accident.” With a sense of quick relief he became 
aware of the presence of a servant at his side, who 


announced for second time that the waited 

for them. . 
This inte tion cut short Walton’s volley of questions, 

and as H followed him across the hall, he grimly 


determined that the drive up and down the precipitous 
switchback road that led to Challis Court would be of 
rg a ae as would we of cea make sen venae oon on 

e secretary’s part a matter of i ibility. in 
the house there were many ways of check a_too 
loquacious tongue, he reflected; food, for example. Like 
many lath-like people, Walton was a eater, a 
gourmand rather than a gourmet; concerned generally, it 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
Rev. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salehurst, and Mrs. 


Chester, his wife. 
Lisa Nairn, the beautiful danghter of Mrs. Chester by a 
former marriage. , Lisa is wedded to Hugo 


ry 

Bentley, who turns out to be a notorious swindler and is 

sent fo pe. On this account the marriage is kept 

secret subsequently annulled. Leo Maitland, son of 
Mrs. Chester’s solicitor, discovers the details, and makes 
use of his knowledge to foree Lisa to accept him 9s her 
lover. In her resentment Lisa forgets herself, lifts a 
hunting-crop, and strikes him across the face. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from prison, he 
accidentally meets Mrs. Chester in Salehurst 
where he hae been hiding. By threatening to make 
known to the Dean he compels Mrs. Chester to aid him 


Lisa, he heroically claims to have killed the man. Just 
as the police he makes a sudden dash for liberty, 
escapes to the neighbouring river, leaps into the water, 
and is supposed to be drowned. 


Sir Curtius Haasell is deeply in love with Lisa, who longs 
to respond to his affections, but feels, though her ars 
has been annulled, that she is not free to wed again w! 
Bentley's fate is in doubt. 

Wellie “ Haste,” a woman of low and vulgar tastes, who was 
wife of Sir Curtius’s deceased brother Francis. She 
sta: tles him by stating that she saw him strike down 
Maitland in Deanery billiard-room. Later, while 
walking ulong a ag A road, she is knocked down b: 
a motor-car driven by Mrs. Chester, who is necompani 
by Sir Curtius, Tho latter retarms alone to the scene of 

e accident, but is astonished to find that the victim 
has diseppeared. 

Frederick Walton, the Dean's secretary, claims as his 
a GT case found by Sir Curtius at the spot where 
Nellie “‘ Haste’ had been kuocked down by the motor. 


appeared, more with the vag of his food than its 
quality. He waa in the habit of alluding to his appetite 
playtally as a taking in of fuel, stoking the engine, and 
8 


True to his determination, Hassell saw to it that there 
was no conversation during the drive home. It was a 
distinctly adventurous twenty minutes that 
between pe Si Deanery and drawing in the 
quadrangle at Challis Court, and Mr. Walton had anflered 
Se en eee ee 

e a e! cony , When th t 
down to dinner, be found his appetite sadly impaired 
oe ee my tall haking hand chedcn pete | 

e i still shaki of his guest; and 
he ohed him with wine almost too generously in the hope 


the man’s complacency. But wine 
glad the heart of man appeared to have a 
opposite effect on Mr. Walton. He sat the very 


made a glittering oasis of white and silver in the 
shaded gloom of the great dining-room. Even when 
Hassell presently made some and very cautious 


reference to the owner of the cigarette-case, his animati 
restored. He looked at his host with a lack. 


have forgotten me altogether. It 
we met, five to be exact—it was 
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the Consulate Chaplain 

ortunate enough to do hi Sy at 
service he rewarded all too latices = service— 
panhlel Lin beekd eat sank on to his breast, ‘and he 
is retros| ee wh fingers, sunk apparent! 


a man of middlo age, a 
Imperial Court because of views that rendered hi 
ion. Of immer. 
wealth, he had the charm that attrac i Das 
the money that enables men to ce ia oe tenes 
‘* We were great friends,” Walton aid mournfully, ‘},. 
was generous enough to say that in me he had found . 
kindred spirit, but our friendship had an untimely ter. 
mination,” he concluded, in a lugubrious voice as sy 
many beautiful things have. He left Odessa Sudden!y, 
and, as shortly afterwards I was forced to return to 
land; we never met again. But before wo Parted he 
ad given me this proof of his friendship and estcem—. 
alae that was own brother to the one ho hin:self 


He fished in his pocket, and brought o h 
case of which he spoke, laying it ee ant ent 
before him. <A gold case with a diapered pattern 
and the large plain oval and monogram on one Side 
—a replica of which lay in : 
the evolutions of the letters of the mo 
the initials of the secretary’s name, F 
Walton, were sufficiently like the P. V. F. of the Prince's 
to render Walton's mistake a very natural one, 

Angi ie . pce soe nar difference ame f Wipes asked. “J 
it. a! me unerrin, t q was Te 
mine was that, whereas in the Brit myc at 


was ince’s case is contain! 
the painting of a young and—er—attractive lady, in mine 
I caused to be placed a portrait of my sainted moth<: 
It seemed to me to hallow what would, perhaps, hive 
otherwise been an unsuitable possession for one of my 
profession and calling.” 

He touched the spring and held it towards Has~.!!, 
and this time the face that wavered in the secretary's 
shaking hand was certainly not that of a young orattractivs 
— Indeed, Mrs. Weltous expression was of so stern 
and uncomprom a description it was hard to 
believe that the weak-looking, rather malicioas-eyed Fred- 
erick could possibly be her son; certainly he was the more 
feminine of the two. 

“My sainted mother—not a beautiful face, perhaps, as 
the world counts beauty, but something that is infini:.'y 
better than mere beauty shines from it——” 

He paused, leaving room for Hassell to make a suiti)'s 
reply. A reply, greatly to the baronet’s relief, ws 
never made, for at that moment one of the servants. w!o 
had left the room, returned with a card on a salver. 
With a curious premonition of evil, Hassell took the «and 
and looked at it, then he threw it across the table t. 
Walton. 

“Talk of an angel,” he said, with a curt nod, “an! 
sometimes is may hear the clatter of the cloven hi. 
Your friend has come in person in search of his cigarc!:.- 
case. For that, I presume, is what has ured me the 
honour of s visit from Prince Paul V. ich Farakoif.” 


formed by 
Yederick Vere 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
His Serene Highness. 


Prince FAaRAKOFF was waiting in the library, the 
servant who t his card in told , and as 
he paused now with his hand on the knob of the dar 


mahogany door that threw back frem its polished surfa~ 
at him a blurred reflection of his own wits face, Hassc!. 
was conscious of a renewal of that feeling i 
which had fallen like a pall on him when he picke 
cigarette-case from the roadwa: i 
red smear which looked as 
trodden ruthlessly into the dust. 

Then, with a resolute straightening of the shoulders, 
he turned the handle and went in, 

The man who waited for him wae standing before 
one of the book-cases, caressing a small volume which !:» 
had taken from one of the shelves. Something in the w’ 
in which he handled the book, in the tender, lingeri: < 
touch of the long white fingers, seemed to tell Hass. 
himself a lover of beautiful books, that here was « 
kindred spirit. A man who had unerringly selected «i 
of many hundreds of volumes a rare gem of Florent::2 
binding, must indeed be a connoisseur. 

At the sound of the opening door, he turned an’ 
bowed, and Hassell, in one comprehensive glance, seemi 
to observe a surprising number of things about his visi! + 
—that he was tall and slenderly graceful to a desr* 
nnusual in a Russian, with a chiselled face the colour :! 
fine old ivory, and pale blue eyes; that his hiir. 
which was thick and worn a little long, was of a beautitul 
and silver whiteness, and something eise—something thie’ 
Walton’s description, verbose though it had been, |.::! 
not prepared him for—that Prince Paul Vassolich Faris.“ 
was blind. 

The Prince advanced to meet him with a bow. 

“ Sir Curtius Hassell?” he said, in a tentative voi, 
low, and exceedingly pleasant in tone, with the nt 
slightly perceptibl 


yet the Prince’s words confirmed his first thought. 


sir, if we have met before. 
and I appear forgetful,” said, “for I am compell: 
to trust entirely to my 


for voices. I have bein 
stricken with a very grievous affliction within the last two 


years—I have lost the use of my eyes.” 


Charon spends his time on the Styx—everyhbody else spends their time on the Rhyme-Sticks. 
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Hassell hesitated, feeling the necessity for some suit- 
able remark, yet finding none, after the manner of 
Englishmen when ‘ question of sympathy arises. The 
Prince laughed gently. 

“My dear Bir Curtius,” he said, “I ee wish to 
commiserate with me; please do not. It is a mis- 
fortune, I grant you that—a terrible misfortune, but a by 

means insurmountable one. You must not f 


curing me the pane of your acquaintance.” 
When Mr. Walton’s salagteb, ieieh their characteristic 


dislike the man of whom they were ken. He knew 
now, after some few seconds in Farak CODPANY, that 
rince 


Far gn he could hardly have analysed 
the feeling. He only knew that there was something 
subtly hostile about the man, and he knew also that what- 
ever titles the Prince might be privileged to print apes 
his —— he was not a gentleman as the word is 
unders' in England. 

“ Indeed,” he said a little stiffly, ‘‘I may put your mind 
at rest—I picked your cigarette-case early this after- 
noon—but it was only a very short time since that I knew 
to whom the case belonged and then by quite a remark- 
able coincidence.” . 

“Really?” an interested look crossed the Prince’s 


white face. He said no more, but his attitude was in- 
terrogative. : 

“Yes; by it’s resemblance to a case belonging to 
old acquaintance of yours, who claimed it as his own.” 


“ Indeed,” said the Prince. It seemed to Hassell that a 
slight change came over his voice, over his bearing, that 
he stiffened a little. ‘ That is odd, certainly, for I have 
always been under the impression that owing to certam 
peculiarities of make, my case was unique.” : 

“What?” cried Hassell with a laugh. “Can it be 
possible that Pane have forgotten that a replica of it existe ; 


or, if that has esca) ur memory, I feel sure 
ou have not forgotten witegother the Reverend Frederick 
Vore Walton? ly, I have it in my heart to hope not, 


for I think the blow to him would be too stunning! He 
remembers Highness with very sincere affection.” 

“« Walton—Walton,” repeated the Prince, and his tone 
was certainly not one of . “T seem to have some 
slight remembrance of name, @ parson was he not, 
attached to some Consulate in my own country? Did I 
give him a cigarette-case? Upon my word, I believe I 

ve some slight recollection of the matter—the whim of a 
moment of axagucreied sentiment. But”—he turned to 
Hassell with a deprecating movement of one of his beau- 
tiful hands—“ I trast you do not think I speak elightingly 
of your friend?” . 

By opening the door at that moment and walking into 
the library a little unsteadily, but with a vast quantity 
of assurance in his manner, Mr. Walton in person eaved 
Hassell the necessity for a reply. ae 

“ Ah, my dear Prince—” he stood still in the doorway 
looking across the room at the Russian, and in 
French in a tone of staccato effusiveness. “‘ What a 
pleasure! So unlooked-for; but one feels it is something 
to have lived for this day.” : 

Hassell, looking at the two men with a certain detach- 
ment of vision, was amusedly conscious that whatever joy 
might be diffusing itself through the soul of the Dean's 
nding emotion made itself known in 

t. The Russian’; manner was 
frigidly unfriendly; he gave his hand to the clergyman 
with an air of cold dignity that might have frozen any 
other man. 

“My young friend,” he said blandly, ‘it is, as you 
tay, a most une leasure. I had no idea what- 
ever that you were in neighbourhood, or I would 
certainly have done myself the pleasure of asking you to 
call upon me. You must do 80, not once, but many times, I 
trust, for I have taken ged Manor-house of Lyndhurst 
for a season. But to-night, at the present moment, I am 
engaged. I must ask you to leave us just now. No 
doubt I shall have the pleasure of ig fae later.” 

Hassell could have laughed aloud. There was some- 
thing deliciously Gilbertian in the situation that appealed 
to him ieresiatibly, He glanced at the Dean’s seer 
so une tedly wounded in the house of his friend, half- 
expecting to see a flicker of that self-assertive familiarit 
which stood him in lieu of dignity. But without a wo 
Mr, Walton, a little paler in hue, perhaps, than when 
he had entered the room, and obviously crestfallen, 
quietly left the library: 


The Prince's pale, sightless eyes, followed him—it was a 
peculiarity of his, not common to all blind people, to 
speak and act as though he were in perfect possession 
of eyesight. He threw back his fine head and laughed 
quietly. 

is Not changed in one iota,” he said. “ But what s 
queer little nutshell of a world it is. Fancy knocking 
against a man whom one jot ow TD Riga, in this old- 
land ! 

n was telling me?” 

“* Qdessa?” The Prince shrugged his shoulders, ‘it 
may have been—my memory is not good for trifles. But 
what is he doing here—he is not your chaplain? In your 
faith private gentlemen have not such officers of the house- 

» 


hold ? 
“He is certainly not my chaplain,” laughed Hassell 
hastily. ‘‘ He is secretary of the Dean of Salehurst— 


@ near ne of yours if you have taken Lyndhurst.” 

He spoke of the Dean of Cathedral, of the various 
people in the neighbourhood, cgnscious that h © as 
one who wishes to gain time, andi all the time in his heart 
there was the wonder, what had brought this smiling 
cosmopolitan Russian to Salehurst, and how could there be 


any conceivable connection between him and Nellie 
Haste! 


Are you in favour of doing away with flogging? If eo, 


’ It suddenly occurred to him that though he had told the 
Prince that he had found his ci te-case, he had not 
restored his property to him. He drew it out now and 
handed it to the Prince with a laughing excuse for his 
forgetfulness. 

“A thousand thanks.” 

Prince Farakoff's slim, white fingers closed round the 

old case with a caressing movement. He looked at 

with a curious expression on his chiselled face, 
and the young man felt acutely uncomfortable under the 
stare of the aaa eyes. He found himself wonderin 
if by one of t added senses of which the Prince 
boasted, he was able to read what was in bis mind. 

“And you found this at the cross-roads, hein?” the 
Prince asked with a curious intonation. ‘ It was careless 
of me to lose it there, it shows that, despite my nationality, 
I am really not a master of intrigue. But you, mon ami, 
what you lost, shows a more culpable carelessness.” 

In a flash Hassell unders why he had felt that 

remonition of evil when this man’s card had been 

ded to him, understood the feeling of subtle hostility 
of which he had been conscious when they met. This 
unknown Russian was his enemy, for some reason, as 
unknown as his personality, he was his enemy, and wished 
him evil. But this time hia presence of mind did not 
desert him. . 
_ “Ah, your Highness,” he said, “then it is to you I am 
indebted for this time of un ented anxiety? It 
was you who rescued the untortunate victim of our 
accident—I hardly dare ask how or why, or if the woman 
is living or . The whole thing seems to me like a 
terrible and vivid dream.” 

“It was no dream, alas!” replied the Prince, with an. 
air of great solemnity, ‘‘the victim of your swift weapon 
of destruction is dead. Indeed, and it is better for me 
to be quite candid, it was to tell you this that I came 
up to-night instead of, as I might have done, sending a 
messenger up from Lyndhurst, and postponing our meeting 
to a more convenient season. But as Fate seemed to have 
mixed me up so strangely with your concerns "—he bridged 
the hiatus in his sentence with a movement of his hands 
that was scent uent—‘‘ I came.” 

For a moment Hassell felt his self-possession shaken a 
little. There was something menace in the Russian’s 
manner, despite his urbane words. Suddenly he felt that, 
despite the credentials with which Walton had furnished 
him, this man was an adventurer, and a dangerous 
adventurer. 

With this thought he understood more readily how there 
might possibly be some connection between Prince Fara- 

and the woman whose death he announced. Nellie 

Haste had been, as Mr. Walton would have said, a 
citizeness of the world. She had numbered acquaintances 
among the rogues of two continents, why should not this 
be one of them? A swift remembrance of her threat 
rushed into Hassell’s mind—her threat that should she not 
live to carry on the vendetta she had sworn there were 
those and waiting to carry it on. He wondered 
whether this man with the beautiful and aristocratic face, 
a urbane, if slightly unaristocratic manner, was one of 

em. 

“ Dead,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I can hardly pretend to think 
that I had ho otherwise; but I cannot express to ae 
the anxiety t your undoubted act of humanity has 
caused to myself and the lady who was with me in the 
car at the moment the accident occurred. You must have 
come up immediately, for I returned to the spot as soon as 
I had put my companion in a place of safety. The more 
I think of it the more wonderful it is to me that there 
were not three deaths instead of one. . . .” 

very pee be outlined the manner in which the acci- 
dent had occurred, keeping Mrs. Chester’s name out of 
the affair as much as possible and laying the blame on the 


roads. 

‘““They were abominable—the chauffeur warned us 
against them, but Mrs. Chester refused to be warned, 
and I had implicit trust in her knowledge and guidance, I 
am afraid.” 

“In fact, the woman tempted me, and I did eat,” 
quoted the Prince rete . - 

Again suspicion rai its ugly head in Hassell’s mind. 
But he was determined not to allow himself to be 
betrayed into an expression of the annoyance” he felt. 
He inclined his head slightly. 

“Yes, your car was barely out of sight when I came 
up,” the Prince continued, “but Mrs. Haste was already 
dead when I lifted her into the car. I have a knowledge 
of medicine among a smatte of a good many pro- 
fessions. I did what I could for her, but all aid was 
useless. Death, my own medical attendant assures me, 
was instantaneous.” 

“Mrs. Haste?” repeated Hassell mechanically, ‘‘ then 

u knew—the lady?” 

The Prince nodded. . ; . 

“©We were friends,” he said with a smile that was 
more grave than gravity itself, ‘‘ but our intimacy was 
not of such long standing as that existing between your- 
self and ” 
“Ah!” 
than astonishment. 
To know was so much better than to fear. 
what was only a fear a certainty,” he said. ; 

“That your crime was successful, hein?” the Prince 
said, ignoring the conclusion of Hassell’s sentence. 

For a second Hassell looked at the immobile face of the 
man before him as if trying to read what lay behind that 
carved ivory mask. ‘lhe Prince's ree reer to be 
returning his stare with a quiet interest, his thin lips were 
curved s a slight smile that in itself was infinitely 


baffling. 

«Come! What do Ae — he asked, and his 
manner had completel nged. 

“T mean all that the word implies. An ugly word I 
grant you, mon ami; but the truth, as often as not, is 
uncomely, and does wisely to dwell at the bottom of a 
well. Remember that in all that may pass between us I 
in no way constitute myself your judge. Your action in 
unceremoniously removing the threatening obstacle from 


(Continued on next page.) 


er. 
Hassell’s exclamation was one of relief rather 
The buttons were off the foils at last. 
“You make 


LONDON BANK'S OFFER. 
Seven per cent. Interest on Deposits. 


BANKING BY POST. 


Everyone Who Has £1 or Upwards 
Should Have a London Banking 
Account and Cheque Book. 


Have you a proper regular banking account, or do 
you place all the money you are able to save in that 
very worthy institution the Post Office Savings Bank? 

The greatest drawback of the P.O. Savings Bank 
is the fact that it only pays the decidedly meagre 
interest of 24 per cent., whereas it is quite possible— 
as we are now able to announce—to deposit one’s 
savings in a first-class London bank, run on sound 
business lines, and to receive in return interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., 6 per cent., or even 

7 PER CENT. 
And this is only fair. 

Considering the present price of money, and the 
great ibilities that lie in this universal medium 
of exchange, to allow one’s money to stagnate at 24 per 
cent. is practically to waste it. This is shown by 
the present price of Consols. Consols, paying an 
interest of 24 per cent., stand today in the 80's, 
which means that tho investor in the premier security 
in the world, which has behind it the power and’ the 
prestige of the richest government in the world, can 
obtain over 3 per cent. interest. 

Therefore, if, instead of purchasing £100 worth of 
Consols for £83, you place the latter sum in the P.O. 
Savings Bank, you obtain 24 per cent. on £83 instead 
of on £100. The whole difference is lost to you. You 
are practically giving to the Government the interest 
on £17. Which is manifestly unfair. 

The ordinary, old-fashioned banking house is, 
perhaps, the most out-of-date institution in the world. 
Nearly all the disadvantages enumerated above it 
also places in the way of the small depositor. To its 
powerful customers, of course, it gives every advantage 
and privilege; but the small or moderately-well-off 
depositor—the small tradesman, professional man, 
clerk, inexpegienced lady, etc.—it directly discourages, 
it gives them no privileges at all. It even refuses to 
pay interest on current accounts, and often, in fact, 
charges a for the privilege of using your money. 

Now, let us take a glance at the other side. 


THE MODERN BANK. 


The modern bank is quite a different institation. 

Take, for instance, that well-known London house, 
Feltham’s Bank, Limited, which, by reason of the 
sound, business-like lines upon which it is run, and 
the fair way in which it looks after the interests of 
those who bank with it, has become so popular with 
depositors, especially with small depositors. 

‘e cannot give here a detailed account of the work- 
ing of this great bank and of the advantages it gives 
to those who bank with it. But a book has 
recently published—“ Profitable Banking Acoounts”— 
which deals with the whole subject, and being, in 
fact, a book which contains information most necessary 
to all who possess any money at all, or to those who 
wish to bank with a sound and well-known house, 
should be in the hands of everyone so situated. We 
understand that if any reader of this article wishes 
to obtain this book, he or she may, by writing to the 
Manager, Feltham’s Bank, 96 Victoria Street, London, 
8.W., on 2 Coleman Street, London, E.C., and men- 
tioning the name of this journal; obtain a copy with- 
out any charge whatever being made. 

Feltham’s Bank allows interest of : 

FOUR per cent. on current or drawing accounts 
from £10 up to any amount, subject to cheques (cheque- 
books furnished), the interest being calculated on 
average daily balances and paid quarterly if desired. 

FIVE per cent. per annum on certificates of deposit 
(from £1 up to any amount) repayable on demand. 

SIX per cent. per annum on certificates of deposit 
(from £1 up to any amount) repayable on threo 
months’ notice. 

SEVEN per cent. on amounts deposited at twelve 
months’ notice. 

All deposits bear interest to the date on which they 
are withdrawn, hence there is no loss of interest 
either when opening or closing accounts, or when 
making unexpected withdrawals. 


BANKING BY POST. 


Further, Feltham’s have adopted the very convénient 
system of banking by post, by which you may open 
accounts, pay into your account, or draw on your 
account through the post on occasions when it may be 
inconvenient to call personally at the bank. 

And, lastly, the customers of Feltham’s may obtain 
the assistance, through the bank, of the very best 
advice, and help that they may require in a!] matters 
concerning insurance, annuities, and other matters. 

The whole subject is fully treated in the book, 
“Profitable Banking Accounts,” a copy of which can 
be obtained by writing to the Manager, Feltham’s 
Bank, 96 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., or at 2 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.—[Apvr.} 
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your path shows a certain ruthless strength of character, 
yet I am afraid that in the eyes of the law——” | . 
The Russian’s face did not but his voice did. 
It was as though a different personality had entered into 
him. Hassell could not have explained this feeling even 
to himself, but he knew now that there was a touch of 
or PT steel behind the velvet of its pleasantness. 
“T am afraid I hardly understand you,” he said, feebly 


enough. 

* Padeed, I think you understand me very well,” the 
Prince said pleasantly, ‘(and it is quite unnecessary to 
waste time in fence— pre - reacts om Let me 
state my position quite plainly. pen to be in your 
sister-in-law’s oonfigence I know that rightly or wrongly 
she considered that she held the family honour in her 
hands. I know what reasons you had for wishing her 
silent. I witnessed the accident—need I say more?’ 

““You have already said more than is wise,” Hassell 
remarked quietly. The ground that for a moment had 
wavered beneath his feet felt firm again. This man was 
@ common blackmailer, he saw that at once, and by a 
very foolish statement he had shown the weakness of his 
position. If this so-called Prince had been capable of 
sesing the accident he must have known that it was 
ob Chester who was responsible for the death of Nellie 

aste. 

“T am sorry to hear that, for I am not well begun,” 
said the other in an unroffled voice. ‘‘ Ah, I know what 
is in your mind. You remember that I am blind, and 

eay this man talks of seeing—he is a fool because he 
thinks I am one.. But you misjudge me. I was a wit- 
ness, I say, not a spectator, yet I know.” 

Hassell controlled himself with an effort. , 

“Perhaps you will tell me quite plainly the object of 

visit. I may say that my impression of your action 
is unpleasant.” . 7 
The Russian threw out his hands with an expressive 


ure. 
Be What can I do to dispel it? I came to you because 
you are a man of my own class whom I see threatened by 
a sudden and ugly danger—a ee that it is in my 
to avert. I offer you my aid.” 

“At a price?” asked Hassell with an unmistakeable 
sneer. 

The other man bowed. 

“Two years ago I would have struck a man down who 
spoke to me as you have spoken,” he said in a quiet 
voice; ‘‘ but as it is, there are reasons why I should r 
with you. I desire to be your friend, but there are 
conditions attached to my friendship.” . 

Hassell gave a sudden laugh that was the tribute of 
his irritated nerves. : 

“T thought so,” he said, ‘I felt certain that anyone 
who was in the confidence of my sister-in-law would 
have many conditions to propose for his goodwill. But 
before we go further, let me tell you that I had no 
wish for Mrs. Haste, as she called herself, to be silent. 
I was quite willing for her to carry her fabulous stories 
to the police. I invite you to do the same. Only I warn 

, as I warned her, that blackmail is an ugly word and 
that the English police have long memories.” 

The Russian drew himself together with the movement 
of a man who finds his self-control terribly difficult. “ If 
you knew to whom you spoke your tone would be very 
different, young man.” | — 

“Ah, indeed, if I did,” said Hassell, ironically. 

“Then as a proof of my friendship, let me_ enlighten 

, lest you go too far and commit the unforgivable sin. 
have the honour to be the father of the woman you 
hope to marry!” 
(Another instalment next week.) 
a ee nate 


“Wuat do you think makes the sea salt?” was 3 
question put to a school class. 
A brilliant idea struck a boy. 
“Please, sir, the ’errings.” 
-_—__—_ 2 j= —____— 
A NIGHTLESS EUROPE. 


Te recent alleged auréra borcalis, beautiful though 
it undoubtedly was when considered merely as an 
isolated phenomenon of a kind rarely seen in these 
islands, was altogether insignificant by comparison 
with the great display of March, 1716. 

Then, an aurora of extraordinary brilliancy ex- 
tended from the West of Ireland to the confines of 
Russia. It lasted for the better part of a week, during 
which time Europe was practically a nightless 
continent. The birds of the air declined to go to 
roost, cocks crowed at midnight, and superstitious 

le everywhere supposed the end of the world to 
at hand. 

Other famous displays were seen in England in 
November, 1765, in August and September, 1859, and 
in October, 1870. The latter was exceptionally brilliant, 
and it is noteworthy, as showing the electric origin of 
the phenomenon, that, while it lasted, the telegraph 

was so seriously affected as to interrupt the 
communication between London and many provincial 
towns. 

In 1883-4, again, a series of remarkable red sunsets 
and after-glows, and very sunrises, were seen in 
England and other parts of the globe. As to the 
origin of these, however, scientists differed, some in- 
sisting that they were genuine auroras, while 
others attributed them to the presence in the higher 
etratas of the atmosphere of quantities of volcanic 
dust, projected from the crater of Krakatoa. 

This latter view is interesting as bearing on this 
year’s visitation. For, in May last, there occurred 
the most extensive volcanic outburst ever known in 
the island of Savaii, in the Samoan group, the eruption 
ealminating in the formation of a huge river of lava. 


Some of Royalty’s Amusements when Travelling. 


Wales to Canada involves such a comparatively short 
voy: 
travellers, will not have much chance of making his 
appearance on board. In any case the Prince is such 
a thorough sailor at heart, and so interested in every 
branch of his profession, that there ie probably 
no other Royalty in the world less likely to find a 
voyage wearisome or monotonous. 


KEEPING PRINCES HAPPY. 


Tum visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
that Boredom, the deadly enemy of all sea 


Should he feel inclined for a little amusement, how- 


ever, the officers of the man-of-war on which he goes 
out will doubtless rise to the occasion as successfully 
as those of the Ophir, who initiated him into the 
mystery of “crossing the line.” 


Tt was during the run from Singapore to Albany 


that the Duke (as he was then) expressed his wish to 
witness the famous sea ceremony. Father Neptune 
was accordingly invited on board, and a sail having 
been rigged up as a bath, many who had never made 
his Majesty’s acquaintance were duly shaved in 
traditional style, and tipped off tho shaving stool into 
the bath. Even the Duke delivered himself u 
the hands of King Neptune’s myrmidons, an 
ducked like the rest. 


into 
was 


When old Neptune took his departure, the Duke 


ordered the following signal to be run up on the 
Ophir: “His Royal Highness has observed that the 
mainbraces of the Ophir, Juno, and St. George require 
splicing, and he hopes that this may be done this 
evening, after exercise.” Accordingly, after exerciso, 
an extra tot of rum was served out all round—in other 
words, the mainbrace was duly spliced. 


Travelling on a warship, the Prince will, of course, 


escape the somewhat trying ordeal which fell to the 
lot of Prince Henry of Prussia when he crossed over 
to America on the Kronprine. 
dull for the celebrated owner of “the mailed fist”— 
on the contrary, it was the desperate eagerness of 
everyone on board to entertain him that must nearly 
have driven the Kaiser’s unfortunate brother off his 


Not that things were 


The snapshotters were, perhaps, the worst plague. 


They followed the Prince about all over the vessel, 
until, as a facetious American remarked: “It was 
a wonder he had any face left.” 
youth even went the length of laying a flash-light 
trap for him in the smoking-room one night, though 
the result was a success only so far as it afforded 
amusement for the other passengers. 


One adventurous 


M. Loubet, when, as the popular President of 
France, he crossed over from Marseilles to Algiers, 


took the task of entertaining himself into his own 
hands. Donning a suit of blue overalls, belonging to 
ae neer, he went over every part of the ship, and 
ad t 
to him. 


various engines and boilers fully explained 
As a rule, the more distinguished a passefiger is, the 


easier he is to entertain. The mere escape from a 


large part of the formality which hedges great men 
about when they are on shore, is enough in itself to 
make them regard an ocean voyage as a refreshing and 


enjoyable experience. 


SS ey 


WOULD HAVE TO WAIT. ; 
me; Bi, Geille & etckagie’ Go acange 
Meat can hi a a aes is your home?” 

aa: tieeding bine — “How do you 
ex to get back there?” 
c aavel Bes Sabie fe pony i 


“I am going to marry your daughter, sir,” said 
the positive young man. : 

“Well, you don’t need to come to me for sympathy,” 
replied the father, “I have troubles enough of my 
own. 

a Pel 

“Hatxo, Fitzy, where did you get that black eye?” 

: Oh, it was uaa Pd quarrel.” 

‘Lovers’ quarrel our girl didn’t gi 
that, did she?” iii i 

“No, it was her other lover.” 


—— sie 


Vistror (who has been regaled with terrible tal 
shipwreck): “But you don’t mean to say you te 
visitors here occasionally ?” 

Native: “No, sir; they generally washes up after a 


tide or two.” 
— fe 


“Way did you abandon your automobile trip so 
— ad 

‘‘Oh, my wife is so superstitious! After 
run over the thirteenth man, she said we ane ri 
turn back, otherwise she felt sure we should meet with 
some accident!” 


in India. 
is a country in India, . 
the Empire, which no ordinary Briton is allowed to 
enter? ° 


with us this summer. 
Europeans are “barred” from the kingdom. 


fa" fouitsts Prohibited 


In Spite of Alluring Time.tables, Trippers Can't 
. Go Everywhere. 


ENTERPRISING tourist agents profess a willingness to 


carry the holiday-maker anywhere on the earth and 
bring him back again in safety. But in making this 
offer the 
much. 
there are still bits of the world ag completely “ barred” 
to the average traveller as those age parks, at the 
gates of which notices are stuck 

trespassers will be prosecuted. 


are, in fact, promising just a little too 
n spite of all that explorers have done, 


to the effect that 


We talk a great deal about the white man’s power 
Does it ig ie you to know that there 
ing an integral portion of 


This is Nepal, whose Maharajah has been sojourning 
By virtue of eolemn treaty 
They 
are not allowed to live, or trade, or even travel in it. 


The only white men tolerated in Nepal are the British 
Resident and his limited suite. 


Tibet is still a sealed kingdom to the average man 


No white strangers are welcomed in the capital, Lassa, 
and, if you want to pay a visit to the Grand Lamas, 
your only safe course is to 
cannot afford the army you 


with an army. If you 
better stop away. 

Korea, too, was for centuries a sealed land, known 
as the “Hermit Kingdom,” into which no white man 
was suffered to penetrate. It was practically un- 
known to the outside world until the Japanese broke 
into it. 

AT MOHAMMED'S SHRINE. 

Perhaps the most mysterious country of to-day, as 
far as white men are concerned, is Arabia. It is the 
sacred land of the Mohammedans, and “infidels” are 
rigidly excluded, as far as it can be done. 

year vast processions of the turbanned faith- 
ful on pilgrimage to Mecca, the holy city, where 
the het Mohammed is buried. No white man known 
to be such could attempt to make this pilgrimage 
without running the imminent risk of being murdered. 

One of the very few Englishmen who succeeded in 
getting into Mecca, and returning from it alive, was 
Sir Richard Burton. But he only accomplished this 
remarkable feat by sens long years in’ perfecting 
himself in Arabic, learning Eastern customs, and 
practising the wearing of Eastern dress. Then, dis- 
guising himself by staining his skin, he took his life 
in his hands and went to Mecca as an Arab pilgrim. 

The Tsar’s vast Empire looks much more imposing 
on the map than it is in reality. A favourite pastime 
of the Government of St. Petersburg has been to 
annex large slices of the earth on paper—that is, to 
declare them Russian, but to make no serious attempt 
to conquer, explore, or civilise them. 

Frequently, it happens, therefore, that vast tracts 
of the Tsar’s nominal dominions are practically sealed 
to white men. It would be extremely risky, for 
instance, for a civilised tourist to travel in the steppes 
near the Ural, where live the Kazak race of Mongolian 
Tartars. They are devil worshippers, and have been 
accused of some very ugly and creepy customs. 

NOT THE PLACE FOR OLD FOLK. 

The archipelago of Tierra-del-Fuego is another part 
of the world where tourists are not invited. Tho 
interior of some of the islands in the “Land of Fire” 
has to this day never been trodden by a white man’s 
foot, and one of the tribes, the Yahgans, are little 
better than human monkeys. 

Many of them are not much over four feet high, 
with wrinkled skins, big mouths, next to no foreheads, 
and ferocious tempers. They are cannibals, who eat 
all their old people, and they are far worse devil 
yonstippers than the Kazaks, which is saying a great 

eal. 

A large part of the big Dutch possession, the island 
of Java, has never been explored, and in the forests, 
for many miles, the air is so poisonous that no man 
can breathe it. 

The United States of Brazil cannot, as a whole, be 
described as a sealed country, but west and north 
of the Amazon are thousands of square miles where no 
white men have ever travelled. Whole tracts larger 
age ape copnkcis are covered with swamps 
and forests so dense that perpetual night rei in 
them. The world is still waiting a ae Biailay to 
discover what secrets may be hidden in Brazil. 

The interiors of the islands of Borneo and New 
Guinea are also to be classed among the “barred” 
portions of the earth. This is mostly on account of 
the inhospitable nature of the savages who inhabit 
them, and who haven’ Sg been converted to the beauty 
of welcoming the Cook’s tourist with open arms. 

Then there are thousands of miles in the heart 
of Australia which will ics always remain 
unknown and sealed to tha knowledga of the world. 


If you have some Rbhyme-Sticks in your pocKet you won't mind how often the motor bus breaks down.* 
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GIVEN AWAY. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, 


A Wonderful Book on Money- 
Making. 


Within the last few weeks there 
has been an overwhelming demand 
for a remarkable book dealing with 
a subject of absorbing interest, a 
subject that interests both young 
and old, rich and poor alike. This 
little volume does not ascend into 
the realms of visions; on the 
contrary, it tears aside the curtain 
that so often obscures our under- 
standing of things, and it deals with 
plain, cold facts. It enlightens the 
man who is interested and instructs 
and informs the man who is igno- 
rant. It tells of new fields and 

tures green, and points—without 
oe or favour—to where those fields 
and pastures lie. 

This is not a book for the library 
shelf. It is a book to be read, and 
can be read by the young as well as 
the old. It will serve as a fund of 
information for the former and a 
source of inspiration to the latter. 
For every careful, thrifty man or 
woman it is one of the books that is 
essential. One’s education is not 
complete without having read its 
thrilling and fascinating pages. The 
subject of money-making by modern 
methods is fully explained, and, 
considering the ipvalinble nature of 
the information imparted, it is done 
in such a masterly manner that 
your interest is at its highest pitch 

m beginning to end. 

Nearly wor hundred thousand 
copies of this publication have 
already been distributed, and those 
who have read it through have sent 
for copies for their friends. 

This book, that no one can read 
without benefit, will, for a limited 
period only, be sent free to all 


There i is, of course, no telling how 
soon it may be impossible to procure 
further copies, and it would there- 
fore be unwise to miss such an 
ale ak 

rite at once—to-day—and you 
will receive a copy by return post. 

Simply send your full name and 
address (a post-card will do) to the 
peceseets, Messrs. Arnold and 

utler weet 2446), 124 Holborn, 
London, E.0. The book will be 
sent you absolutely free of all cost, 
and you may keep it without incur. 
ring any obligation of any kind.— 
[Apvr. 


OZERINE CURES FITS. 


the very seer 

vy, Fits, emis Sickness, &c. 
else has failed. In almost 
every case fits cease oe otras from the first 
dose. It is recommended A one sufferer to 
another, and, by that means, is new being 
tent to’all parte of the world. Toousands 
of testimonials. Test it free.of charge. On 
poserd I will send you a bottle 
rec, 6o certain am I of its success, 

r besa post free 


holl, cal Chemist, 
(Wept. 1), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


bond aad 


than is realized. 


The Best Preventive. 


Grdinery ms medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct = ag 3 toms. 
headache powders for headaches, blood medicines or the 
nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Beechamn’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the aR and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds, Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 plils). 


Rudge-Whitworth 
Britain's Best 


2d, he sterling 
rth of the 
uae: ‘Whitworth is 
proved es appointments 
as makers to toH. ing, and to 
H.R.H. The Prince or Wales. 
Write to-day for our new 64-page 
Art Catalogue, post-free. 
Illustrates upwards of 75 models of 
Rudge-Whitworth Cycles from 
5 6—easy payments from 7/- 
mavathly. Packing and carriage free. 


BRudge-Whitworth,Ltd, 
Wept. 314) Coventry. 


wv 
er TuCTe 


Bounfacturers: Catalogue Pust 
Pree. heffield Table Cutlery, 
> Pocket Raves, Razors, Scissors 
Silver Plate,CruetmTeaServices, 
land Sheffield Silver art work for 
Presents. This book puts you in 
the best market for re table Shef- 
field manufactures, Ask for cat 
lalogue Mi You Save Enormously. 
J. @. GRAVES, Ltd., Sheffield 


the only renutne. ‘in inittationsonly p rove that the 
Public all have the genuine article. Price l/=, To 
be obtai ined everywhere. Sole Manufacturers, 
Ayvad Mfg. So.,s 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate 
Street, London, B.C. 


When writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
HEADACHE Cuneo 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
jolent Headache or Neural 

We want to prove this safe and reliable 

medicine toevery sufferer,and in order to 

flo x0 will send you two free sample oases 
 eeoatie by return post. W: 
Cc. H Kapatine. KEavutine Works, Wakefteld- 
Kaputine sold by Chemists and Stores every- 
where. Packets of ls doses, 1/-, Samples 1d. 


A unique preparation for washing Flannels, 
Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 


LUX =e 


WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The namo LEVER on soap is a guarantec of Purity and Excellence. 


FREE, ABSOLUTELY FREE.| BICYCLES *'"?s0:0. °°" TO A PATTE 1 
iene areas - A 
ive 
Sing saat heen | Segre eRe tol ull "tnickers is 


other allied diseases. Send ‘for Treatise, with 
full perticulara, including Hundreds of Ti 
timonials of complete oe No elon 


Sen 
Jas. MURRAY, 7 Sou thampioa Row, 
Holborn, London, W. 


cover cost of eng pened your 
initial on heart, tage, 
enelose 4d. in stamps to 
SIMS & MAYER (Dept. 5), 
418 to 422 Strand, 
London, W.C, 


GIVEN FREE 


with this week’s 


WOMAN'S 
LIFE. 


Charming Stories and 
Gossip — Articles on 
Management in Mar- 
keting—Dentistry for 
Women — Fashion's 


GEO. FRANKLAND, 
RAILWAY-RD.,. BLACKBURN. 


gs Water Lane, ‘THetford, Norfolk, June 10, 1907. 


ian daughter, never very strong, had influ which left her very 
eak ; but after takin taking SCOTT'S: Mulsion she got on wonderfully. For 


weakly babies 


SCOTT'S Emulsion has always proved beneficial” | Nurse WILSON 


SCOTT'S is the only emulsion which should be used in these cases, be- 
cause it cures; pure and powerful ingredients combined with perfect di- 
gestibility (the result of the unchallenged SCOTT process) ensure a 


No lady should 
miss any of the 
patterns which 
are givonaway 


(EATINGS 
OWDER 


KILLS | 


This is 


, rapidity of actions which astonishes those_who try SCOTT'S for the first Fanci -_ 
FLEAS BUGS FLIES [i Ree OPA peer kde | i Ca tr 
2. - " 5 
year you are atch for ishman” on t! © package. “* Woman's etc... éte, 
TINS 376715] Write for free sample (enclose 3d. for e- 
poeayt and xd caine this lag’ = SCOTT $c0 § Emulsion Life”’ 48 Pages. 
: & BOWNE, _ 2 1 Stonecatter I ] On Sale July 20th, 


EVERY WEEK. 


ONE PENNY. 


BRASSO 


Metal Polish 


and see what a difference 
it makes, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 


Made by RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., Hull ana London. 
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THINGS A. .. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW... 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


To Serve Bananas. _ . : 

Peel and cut into thin slices, using a silver 
knife; squeeze over these the juice of an 
orange, and cover lightly with caster sugar. 
Serve this with Le pene g or, in the place of 
preserve, with bread and butter for tea. 
French Bean Curry: 

Take half a pound of cooked French beans, 
one apple, one onion, one chilli, one dessert- 

ul of curry powder, grated cocoanut, 
half a pint of milk. Cut up the vegetables 
and chilli small, put all into a stewpan, and 
cook slowly for one hour. Then thicken the 
sauce with flour, and serve with a border of 
rice. 
Excellent Cold Pie. eee 

Well wash a sheep's head, and boil it slowly 
with ‘herbs till the bones can be taken away. 
Grease a pie-dish, ornament it with slices of 
hard-boiled egg, place on these slices of the 
sheep’s head and small balls of veal stuffing. 
Fill the dish with these layers, adding a little 
of the liquor in which the head was boiled. 
Cover with a crust and bake. 

Black Currant Gin. 

Cut off the stalks and snuffs of fine, sound 
black currants. Put a teacupful of picked 
fruit into a wine bottle, add a teacupful of 
caster sugar, fillthe bottleup with gin. Shake 
_,onee a day for a few days, and after three 
months strain off the gin into clean bottles. 
This is fit for drinking after three months, but 
ay improvés by keeping. (Reply to 

ATEBR.) 
Lemon Buns. ae 

Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
ounces of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, three ounces of caster sugar, and the 
grated rind of halfa lemon. Rub in lightly 
two ounces of lard or butter. Beat up an egg 
with a gill of milk. Stir into the ingredients, 
beat for a few minutes, put into greased bun 
tins, and bake in a quick oven for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. (Reply to ELLEELIE.) 
Raspbe Jelly. 

Stew three-quarters of a pound of fresh 
raspberries in half a pint of water till tender. 
Strain the juice and put it in a clean saucepan. 
Bring it to boiling point and then stir in two 
ounces of cornflour previously made into a 
smooth paste with cold water. Boil till it is 


thick tastes cooked, stirring all the time. |- 


Pour into a wet mould. Turn out to serve, 
and pour custard round. 
Duck, with Turnips. 

Trim the remains of any cold roast duck 
into neat pieces. Have ready sufficient 
brown stock to cover the meat. Place in a 
double saucepan with some ballsof turnip the 
siseota sunt egy. Simmer for one hour. Take 
up the meat, carefully reduce the sauce by 
boiling, ish with the turnips and croitons 
of bread cut into fancy shapes. Green peas 
may be used instead of turnips. 


naa eet Brandy. 
talk a pound of raspberries—red ones are 
best ; they should be nice and ripe. Place in 
a quart bottle with a clove three or four drops 
of ratafia essence, two ounces of pounded 
eugar-candy, fill up with brandy, cork and 
leave for a month, strain or filter es 
blotting-paper, re-bottle and cork tightly. 
F pe Dia used instead of the pista: oan y 
referred. A less strong cor may be 
make by adding half syrup and half brandy. 
(Reply to BERTHA.) 
A Summer Pudding. 
I should like to remind my readers of a 
_ very good and simple cold sweet for summer. 
I have often given the recipe before, so this is 
just a reminder. Line a pudding basin with 
slices of thin bread-and-butter, and then fill it 
with hot stewed fruit, currants—red or black— 
berries, plums, or blackberries. Cover 
ith a piece of bread-and-butter. Put a saucer 
on the top with a weig’: on it to press the 
fruit down. When cold 4sn out, and serve 
with a thin custard or cream. 
Ox-tail Stew 
Is a very savoury dish, and by no means 
ive. Cut the tail into joints, and f 
with an onion cut into slices, seasoning all wi 
pepper and salt. Put the pieces of ox-tail into 
a stewing-jar with flour, cover with water or 
stock, and stew very slowly for three hours. 
Place the tail on a hot dish, thicken and colour 
the gravy, adding a tablespoonful of ketchup. 
Stir the gravy while it boils fast for a few 
minutes, and pour over the meat. Garnish 
with boiled haricot beans and chopped parsley. 


HOME NOTES 


-PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


GIRL’S MUSLIN FROCK. 
I am afraid that the girl of twelve to fourteen is apt to be overlooked in 
the world of fashion perhaps for the reason that her ht and figure will 
now enable her to wear ming dresses 
designed for her elder sisters, However, here 
she i a sketch all to herself (No. 17705), and 
ae own that it is well worth the wait- 
ang ‘or. 
retty though it is, nothing could be 
Gace than this muslin dress with ite 
unlined skirt and kimono bodice. | © 
former is merely gathered into the waist, the 
front and side pieces being quite plain. 
‘Whether you finish the skirt hem with a fold 
of silk or merely of plain muslin, to match 
the groundwork of the remainder, is for you 
to decide, but, whichever you employ, the 
bodice trimmings must, of course, match. 

A fairly stout longcloth should be selected 
for the bodice ining, which is, by ie way, 
cut with a front, sidepiece, and k; the 
sleeve too is lined. This lining fastens at 
the centre front, and the quaint vest of tucked 
muslin, with its top band, is mounted upon 
the longcloth foundation, the bodice fronts 
afterwards folding across. You cannot fail 
to notice, when you examine the pattern, that 
separate models are given for right and 

- i + nee. a , P seer g' they te 
No, 1 slightly, the right extending to the wais 
Post og troca! Pattara Dd oi: and the left terminating w! it meets the 
ment, thay ay le ig lenri- right. 
pha aes sa If your time and patience prove unequal to 
those tiny kiltings, you can buy them ready-made for about 23d. the yard. 
Four yards of forty-two inch stuff is enough for this pretty dress. 


Soc 
2 BABIES MUST HAVE CRADLES. 

Sows little time ago, when physical culture came into e, and was 
sprled to the uphsinging of babies, there was an outcry against the old- 
fashioned cradle, which, said the reformers, subjected the poor infants to a 
see-sawing motion that was highly injurious. A prominent lady doctor has 
now expressed the opinion that baby needs this cradle to get a little exercise 
and a healthy circulation of the blood. The cradle, she res, is not an 


addler of infantile brains, but only sends the neces: ount of blood to 
all parts of the body. aad coi ai 


— FOR THOSE ABOUT TO BE MARRIED. 

Ir is foolish in the extreme for a newly married couple to begin life at a 
pace which they cannot maintain, spending what money they have in useless 
extravagances which bring no solid return, Even whére there is a solid 
fund in reserve it is unwise to heavily draw upon it or to abstain from 
adding to it at the outset of matrimony. 

It is tl easy to pass from eomfort toluxury. When luxury must be 
relinquished the force of contrast makes the comfort of yesterday the 
hardship of to-day. 

Those who are content to begin life well within their means will be spared 
the painful experience of being unable to pay their way. Better a hundred 
times to begin with a three-room flat and end with a nice house, than to 
reverse this order of things. ¢ 


SHOULD LOVERS BE EFFUSIVE? 

In the vast majority of cases, when two youn: le become 
to be married, their first impulse is to ask a m3 enayeine whick t ey 
can think of concerning their mutual affairs. More mature lovers, having 
usually been taught by ar pemences are apt to be less effusive. 

It perhaps is a natural desire of overwhelming affection to lay bare one’s 
heart and soul to the beloved, to have no concealments, no secrets, one 
from another. Which desire, like most natural instincts, when proper! 
exercised, is an excellent thing, but when misdirected or overdone it 
becomes a mistake, it may be a misfortune. - 

Confidence between lovers is not only a good thing, it absolutely is 
necessary if there is to be harmony and consequent happiness for the two 
“s i nite a d confid by 

ut confidence and confidences are by no means identical, and the 
may, and often do, injure, even destroy the former. The Indian seen 
teaches: “ Never volunteer agreeable falsehoods nor disagreeable truths,” 
and the one precept is as conducive to the smoothness of human intercourse 
ne oa are thing the telling of 

one knows something the telling of which can only cause troub 

pain with no nfitigating good results, by all means it ie the rahe seg er 
of that one to keep the knowledge to oneself, however difficult it may be so 
todo. It is only when the telling will prevent future evil that to speak 
plainly becomes a duty. 


All Cyclists should read... 
CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 


The “Daily Express" is London’s Great Ha!fpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 


PAGE. 


“ Waex ENDING 
Jury 23, 1908. 


CONDUCTED BY 
ISOBEL. . , 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


For a Refreshing Bath 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of rock ammonia 
in the water, which is thus made soft and 
invigorating. 

Cloves, 

If bruised, may be laid among woollens 
which are stored away. Moths will not come 
near this scent. 

The Kernels of Fruit Stones 

Such as P ier peaches, nectarines, 
steeped in brandy make a delicious flavouring 
for light puddings and cakes. 

Don't Forget : 

That cucumber makes delicious sandwiches 
for afternoon tea in hot weather. It is cool, 
delicious, and inexpensive. 

Lemon 

Is invaluable at this season when the 
hands are so easily sunburnt. Keep the halves 
when the juice has been squeezed, and after 
washing rub the hands with them. 

Marigold Flowers 

Are useful as a flavouring for soups and 
gravies. Gather them on a fine day, dry inthe 
oven till crisp, then powder and bottle for use. 
The flowers of the old-fashioned English 
marigold should be used. 

Ic 


e 
May be kept quite well if wrapped in a 

thick piece of house flannel, and then rested on 
an upturned basin. In very hot weather, it 
can be wrapped in paper, outside the flannel, to 
keep it cool. 
Tinned Provisions 

Are much in use at this season for picnics 
and camp life. I would urge readers to turn 
them out of the tins as soon as they are opened. 
If necessary to keep tinned provisions put them 
in a basin and cover with a plate, but never 
put them back in the tins. 
Swimming 

Should be encouraged in children and 
young people, for it serene every muscle in 
the body and gives grace and suppleness to the 
figure. Again, it is a valuable accomplishment 
in the case of emergencies. Let me add a 
a word of caution to those of weak circulation. 
Do not swim out of your depth unless you 
have someone near you to give you help in 
case of need. 


To Destroy Insects on Trees. 

Every day till signs of the have dis- 
appeared syringe the tree with soapy water 
and then with fresh water. A few drops of 
paraffin mixed with the boiling water, and then 
added to the soapy water, is liked by many 
gardeners. At the same time water the roots 
of the rose trees with liquid manure, and all 
signs of the pest will be temporarily dismissed. 
(Reply to SUBURBAN GARDEN.) 

Hints on Preparing Ices. 

Flavour and sweeten ices rather strongly, 
for the process of freezing lessens the taste; 
use only those ps and colourings that can 
be positively relied on for purity and strength. 
When following out a given recipe be very 
exact in weighing or measuring quantities of 
sugar, cream, and flavouring. hen turnin 
out ices from a mould, dip the mould in sold 
water. When not in use, keep the freezer 
quite dry and sweet. . 

Fruit Acide 

Are so useful and so simply made that no 
one should be without them. Dissolve three 
ounces of tartaric acid in half a gallon 
of cold water, and pour it over two gallons 
of ripe raspberries, strawberries, or currants. 
Let all stand for twenty-four hours, and then 
drain the liquor off. To every pint of juice 
allow one and a half pounds of loaf sugar. 
Boil and let it stand for three days, and then 
bottle for use. For a refreshing drink add a 
tablespoonful of this to a tumbler of water or 
soda water. 

To Dry Peas for Winter Use. 

This is a German method of preservin 
peas, and I think you will find it successfu 
Allow a heaped tal oo sige of caster sugar 
to each quart of shelled peas. Sprinkle the 
peas with the sugar and lay them on a paper 
on a baking tin, and allow them to remain at 
the mouth of the oven until they are quite dry. 
When ps lace hand - in a jar, tie over with 
paper, and keep ina 
place. These when 
cooked are like fresh 


Eivr Ganperen) 


If you arc not trying Rhyme-Sticks, turn to page iii. of the cover, and see what you are missing. 
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"TIME: KEPT!BY-THE: SUN 
TIME:SAVED:BY-SUNLIGHT 


linen. 


LEVER BROS. LIMITED, 


Procrastination is the 
time, but common soap ssteals 
time on wash day and ruins the 
Don’t let it steal your 
and waste your clothes. 


Use 


thief of 


An Illustrated Souvenir of Port Sunlight sent free on application. 
The Works will interest you; the Village will please you. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


THE TIME-SAVER. 


PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee 
of Purity and Excellence. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY READING 


PACK A FEW IN YOUR BAG 
BEFORE GOING AWAY. 


ricaitenninevod bral Gd. 


i Adventures of Captain Kettle........... aie J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
2. Further Adventures of Captain K 
*) Cutcliffe Hyne 


. The Adventures of Nell Gwyn............... Frankfort Moore 
5. The Woman of Death............. eoseseeseesere ces Guy Boothby 

1k Patched-up Se sseaneeee eos eeee 

8 The Phantom Army... 

9, pre & Harum.......... 


43. 


4A. 
45. 


...Florence Warden 


Cocos eees 


The Admiral: The Love Story of Lord Nelson and 

Lady Hamiltom............cccccccseeesseersrees Douglas Sladen 
A Struggle for Fame..........cscsescssere rr — J. H. Riddell 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities .. ..R. 8. Surtees 


The Wron 
Sobert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne 


The Parasite...............- bss ssiesseseeessncccuaeoassied Conan Doyle | 47. The Red Axe............0+:sscsscsserecsscrseseenees 8. R. Crockett 
save _ 48. A Desperate Conspiracy. Guy Boothby 
saeVoewsReaveceseevescenseessssecseiesesss Headon Hill 50. Stronger than Love ..... Waveciberscuses@saswases Mrs. Alexander 

on aa ..C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne | 51. Without Love or Licence................. weer Hawley Smart 

"1. The Ayres of eigh seveweessnee esiiveesees ....Annie S. Swan | 52. The Misrule of Three..................00... Florence Warden 
18, A Hole and Corner Marriage... ...Florence Warden | 53. The Stolen Submarine..................ss0scsee George Griffith 
19. The Conscience of Coralie............... F. Frankfort Moore | 54. CloOp ttre .........ccesscseeccescecceceeceersonen ees Rider Haggard 
%. Musume: An Anglo-Japanese Maris Os cesar Clive Holland | 55. The Confessions of a Court Modiste .............0.. “ Rita.” 
i. Bir George Tressady.............. ve, mid Ward | 56. Doreen, The Story of a Singer ..................66 Edna Lyall 
& The Skipper’s W ing... A oa W. W. Jacobs | 57. When Love Flies Out o’ the Window ... Leonard Merrick 
%, The Shadow of the Bear ..... iiesebiaienesveste “iieadon Hill | 58. The Silver Skull ................ccssesescseeseceeeee 8. R. Crockett 
%. The New Rector....... peciese aise .. Stanley We 69. The Late Mrs. Null ..............scceccescseeeees F. BR. Stockton 
% Captain Kettle, K.0.B.... UNG. J. Cutelitfe tens 60. A Broken Promise ...........c.cscceceeees John Strange Winter 
®. Hagar of the Pawnshop............... sesscseoeeeeergus Hume | 61, The Tickencots Treasure .................04 Win. Le Queux 
%. The Plunder Ship ................cccesssecsseseseeees Headon Hill | 62. The Newspaper Girl .... Mrs. C. N. Williamson 
, The bom of Bessie Costrell......... Mrs. Hes hry Ward | 63. Wayfaring Men ................60...0008 errr ... Edna Lyall 
% The Casting ped of Mrs, Lecks............... Stockton | 64. Whatsoever a Man Soweth ............. aaaeaeas W. Le Queux 
& The Keeper of the Waters............ vs “iecley Roberts | 65. The Angel of the Revolution ............... George Griffith 
4 When Rogues fall os Oe: Joseph Hatton | 66. The Black Douglas ...............:cc:ceseeeee 8. R. Crockett 
% The Three Glass Eyes ..... seseseoeees William Le Queux | 67. A Simple Gentleman .. John Strange Winter 
% The Chronicles of a 0. K. and Hesketh Prichard | 68. Just as Iam ............0.... Bucnasadaeseeceounats Miss Braddon 
W. Yaldar the Oft-Bern......... see .-Geo. Griffith | 69. My Watch Below ...... dsdsbbenatsvesastissesd . W. Clark Bussell 


0. Dr. Bunderby’s Boys.............. eneen 


. Hope the Hermit 
. The Miser's Will .......... 
. Mord Emly ................. 
. The Hundredth Man .. 
. Little Anna Mark 


Poorrerry 


. The Secret of Prince:s Paul 


Cee rereceseeceeres 


sone eeeeeesee 


NOVELS 


.. Arnold Golsworthy 


dna Lyall 
Fergus Hume 
W. Pett Ridze 
F. R. Stockton 
S. B. Crockett 


Florence Warden 


77. The Old House a: Sandwich .................. Joseph Hatton 
78. Dead Men’s Shoes ..........cccecee cee eeeee Aer: Miss Braddon 
79. The Rose of Judah ..........ccececeecce cee eee George Griffith 
80. Tracked DOW? ..........ccccessessseccssecscesccenseee Headon Hill 
81. The Senior Partner .......... Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
82. The Inwisible Mam ..................cccceecesseeeeeeee H. G. Wells 
83. Meadowsweet and Rue .................... Silas K. Hocking 
84. The Shadow of the Rop: ........... aeeaemaNee E. W. Hornung 
85. The Himderers .............ccccscseceeccscnsceeeeecss ees Edna Lyall 
86. Ths Golden Calf ...............ssececece see eeeees M. E. Braddon 
87. Willowdene Will . . Halliwell Sutcliffe 
88. The Trials of Commander McTurk ... C. J. Cutcliffo Hlyne 
89. The Beatle: A Mystery ...........cccccsecceeee Richard Marsh 
90. Sir Patrick the Puidock ...................6.. L. B. Walford 
91. Convict 99...Marie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton 
92. The Dream and the Busincss 


John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) 


. The Typewriter Girl 


. The Premier's Daughter 
. The Master Ke 


. The Yellow Dinger .. 
100. The Case 0° Miss Elliott . 


. The Mystery of a Hansom Cab 


. When Knighthood was in hein 


. The Strange Disappearance of Lady Delia .. 


101. The Day Will Come ................0068 occeeeeces 


THE HALL MARK OF A GOOD STORY. 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each; three volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 4d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., from 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lid., 
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17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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> I nave received an 


Rhymes and Rhymessticks. . 
“Witt you kindly inform me,” writes DovERCOUET, 
“if, in the Rhyme-sticks Competition, the eight 


ines have all to rhyme with one ther, or if 
poneh ee may peli the varied terminations as 
they think best, always pours that a real verse 
of eight lines is properly set forth. 

Competitors may use their ge. DovERcouRT, 
ag to the exact form whi e verse shall take. 
It must be 8 per verse and run neatly and 
smoothly, but they are not tied to any particular 
form, except so far as the nature of the lines limits 
them. The prizes will be given for the best verses, 
and, of course, every point of view will be taken 
into consideration. 


Another Chance for a si i ne ee 
FFERED twenty-five prizes last to readers 

‘. who ai bet way in which to deal with 
one of those tiresome people who insist on forcing 
their conversation on one in a railway carriage 
when one is anxious to read. Here is another 

rtunity for P. W. readers to show their ingenul 

and, at the same time, secure @ pencil case. 
will give one of these useful little articles to each 
of the twenty-five readers who send me in the most 
original and effective method of punishing the people 
who throw banana skins upon the pavement. You 
all know the Mikado’s idea of “making the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” Well, think of something really 
striking on those lines, and send it in to the Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, W.C., markin 
your envelopes “Banana” in ‘the top left-han 
corner. Contributions must not exceed fifty words 
in length, and must be so as to reach this 
office not later than Tuesday, July 28th. 


What Milsome Whispered. 

interesting letter from Mr. Frank 
Richardson, the well-known author, with reference 
to Mr. Pierron’s statement that no one knew what 
Milsome whispered to Fowler during the Muswell 
Hill murder trial. “It happened that at the time,” 
writes Mr. Richardson, “I was an inadequate pupil 
of the brilliant advocate who is now public pro- 
secutor—Sir Charles Matthews. Excitement in court 
was intense, and such barristers as had had the good 
luck to find either sitting or standing room did 
not run the risk of losing their positions for the 
sake of luncheon. I, myself, was standing just 
below the doomed men. My clerk had just brought 
me a whisky-and-soda and eome sandwiches, and I 
happened to say—Heaven knows why !—to a fellow- 
barrister : 

“<Qld man, Fowler won't trouble Muswell Hill 
any longer.’ 

“The fact that I was wearing my wig and gown 
apparently gave a fictitious value to my words in the 
mind of Milsome. With a cat-like sneer, and show- 
ing his teeth, he glared at Fowler saying: 

‘<*Bar what that bloke says about you, matey?’ 

“Tn an instant Fowler’s huge fist shot out towards 
Milsome, who ducked, and ran down the staircase 
leading to the cells, while his partner in the burglary- 
cum-murder business struggled violently with the 

lice. Immediately, a member of the public, a 

loyal citizen with a stake in the country, intent 
on doing his duty to the State, sprang over the 
front of the dock to assist the police. 

“This was too much for the police. They deserted 
Fowler for the moment, and confined their attention 
to the member of the public, whom they forcibly 
ejected—very much the worse for wear—and then 
devoted their energies to Fowler, whom, on the return 
of the jury, they dragged handcuffed to the front of 
the dock, where he heard the one word that in his 
case meant a shameful death.” 


fT. A. ie Not Drummed Out. 

Tue more difficult an enterprise is, the keener people 
are to accomplish it. Look at the amount of 
labour, for instance, that has been expended upon 
the two tasks of discovering the North Pole and 
swimming the Channel. I suppose it is this sport- 
ing feeling that makes some af my readers so 
desperately anxious to catch the cerise-coloured one 
tripping. Several of them have written in quite 
triumphantly this week with reference to a para- 


ph I published under the title, “T, A. is Not 
Beane Out,” which stated that this d ing 
ceremony had been done away with in the British 


Army. They all inclosed a cutting describing how 
a of the Fife and Forfar Imperial Yeomanry 
was solemnly “drummed out” the other day from the 
eamp at Annsmuir, Ladybank. “What have you 
to say to this?” demands one correspondent. “I 
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thought that if one saw it in P.1V. it was 80.’ 
All I have to say, gentle sir, is that the 
little article I published is quite correct, and that 
you may safely continue to believe our famous 
motto. T. A., which, of course, is short for Tommy 
Atkins, refers to the enlisted soldier of the regular 
Army. As far as he is concerned, the barbarous 
and humiliating custom of “drumming out” is as 
dead as the proverbial door-nail. A commanding 
officer of a yeomanry corps may possibly see fit 
to parody this obsolete punishment, but no man 
enlisting in the ular Army need fear that he 
will ever be compelled to submit to it. 


Scout Postcards. 

So many of us nowadays go in for the amusing and 
interesting pastime of collecting picture . 
that I should like to draw my readers’ attention 
to the fascinating series issued by THe Scour. 
They are twelve in number, and show B.-P.’s Boy 
Scouts in various scenes of work and play. Six are 
reproductions of actiial photographs, and six are 
from sketches by a well-known artist. 

The photographs represent : Erecting a tent, scout’s 
uniform, the scout’s mid-day meal, tree-cutting com- 
petition, mat-weaving competition, a patrol recon- 
noitring; and the sketches depict: Carrying & 
wounded scout, on the look-out, playing “bang the 
bear,” harpooning the whale, photographing wild 
creatures, cooking the evening meal. 

The whole series will be forwarded post free for 
4d., on receipt of an application to the Postcard 
Department, the Manager, Boy Scouts, 33 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. I can heartily recommend 
them either for preserving in an album or for send- 
ing to one’s friends. 


Kicke and Cruelty. 

Srecraror is depressed. A sudden sense of the cruelty 
of human nature has descended like a blight upon 
his spirits. The tragedy arose in this fashion: 
SPECTATOR was peste down a street, when he saw 
a boy suddenly kick a small, bare-footed companion 
upon the legs for no t reason, and, to the 
evident amusement of a third lad. “ What explana 
tion can you mg of such conduct?” demands 
Spectator. “They had not been quarrelling; in- 
deed, they seemed to have been on the best of terms, 
and the face of the boy who had been kicked could 
not have portrayed a more complete disillusion and 
broken-heartedness. The only excuse I can assign 
for their conduct is the inherent cruelty of: real 
human nature, before it becomes merely painted over 
by education. The most refined nature sometimes 
shows a flaw that reveals the spirit of the beast.” 
—————_Without being blindly optimistic, 
Srecraror, I think you have allowed yourself to be 
unduly depressed by a chance incident. Of course, 
_ children—especially small boys—are horribly 
cruel, but their cruelty arises very largely from 

ignorance, and not merely from a love of inflicting 

suffering. In the particular instance you mention 

you certainly appear to have stumbled across a 

couple of callous young ruffians, and I sincerely 

hope you soundly bored their ears. Not being a 

member of the Humanitarian League, I am still a 

believer in the old-fashioned form of “education” 

in such cases. 


Worse Elsewhere. 

H. ba Pao sends ebay Fe a expressing his 
enthusiastic approval of the pro s to put a 
to juvenile smoking. “It ales me ties Ee 
writes, “to see mere children puffing away at 
cigarettes as they walk along the street. On several 
occasions I have stopped one of these juvenile 
offenders and removed hig poisonous “pleasure” by 
force. I suppose that, strictly speaking, I was act- 
ing against the law, but that I was really right is 
shown by the fact that the law is now coming round 
to my point of view. I doubt if there is a country 
in the world where children smoke so much as they 
do in our big towns.”——_————-You are quite 
wrong there, H. G. R., though I thoroughly agree 
with the rest of your letter. If you want to see 
child smokers, you should go to Mexico, Japan, or 
Siam. I am afraid your life would be one long spasm 
of fury in any of those three countries. In Siam, 
for instance, the children are confirmed cigarette 
smokers at the age of six, while in Mexico any small 
boy who does well with his lessons is generally 
rewarded with a big cigar. They don’t suffer much 
harm, for, owing to the smoking propensities of 
their fathers and mothers, they scem to be born 
seasoned to the poison of nicotine. That this is 
Not the case with our own juvenile smokers, any 
doctor who has worked in the East-end will only 
too sadly admit. 


Friends of the F.A.F. 

I snoutp like to start a new order. The holders 
would be entitled to write F.F.A.F. after their 
names, and wear a little silver medal half-way in 
size between sixpefice and a shilling. You have 
probably guessed what F.F.A.F. would stand for. 
Tf not, look at the title of this paragraph. “Friend 
of the Fresh Air Fund” would, indeed, be a dis- 
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tinction worth having, for it would number in its 
ranks nearly all the best-known men and women 
in the country. I want to give you one or two 
instances of what some of our friends are doing, so 
aay possible, you can lend them a helping hand 
in good work. In the first place, we now have 
a Lawn Tennis Branch of the F.A.F., in connec- 
tion with the paper, Lawn Tennis, and all players 
are earnestly invited to join. Those who are fond 
of birds or go in for keeping chickens will find 
another branch in connection with Tae FreatuEerep 
Wort ; while THz Croquet Gazerre ig performing 
the same service as Lawn TENNIS for croquet players. 
We have in addition a Brack anpD WuHITE branch 
in Brack anp Wuire, and the Peuican also collects 
- for us. 


‘* Little Teddy Bear, Good-night.” 

Then, Mr. Ernest H. Mills, who is still giving 
his Types of Beauty at the Palace Theatre, has 
kindly promised to produce a limited number of 
aionst replicas (about 30in. by 20in.) at 10s. 6d. 
each, half of which will go to the F.A.F. If you 

want the chance of making anyone a really nice 
birthday or wedding present, here it is. “The 
Entente Cordiale Exhibition March” is just issued 
by Bunz & Co., 28 Newman Street, Every 

sold means 6d. to the F.A.F. The Princess of 
Wales has shown her approval. by accepting a copy 
for herself. Then there is another little song, 
entitled, “Little Teddy Bear, Good-night,” published 
by Boosey & Co., of Regent Street, © royalties 
on which Mrs. Lemon, the composer, is handing 
over to the F.A.F. throughout the summer. 


F.A.F. Special Days. 

Tue following Special Days have been arranged in 
connection with the Fresh Air Fund: July 15th, 
“Heidelberg Contingent” Day; July 16th, “Baby 
Noel’s” Day ; July 20th, “The Marjorie and Natalie” 
Day; July 20th, “Andrew Yule” Day; July 2st, 
“C. J. Alexander” Day; July 2st, “The Owls” 
Day ; July 22nd, “ Royal Sovereign” Day ; July 23rd, 
“ Koh-i-noor” Day. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amount previously acknowledged, £1,855 8: 
Two 


Orv. Sus.: Mabel and Edward Wilcox, 12s.; 
Children, 6a; H , 23. 3d.; Mra. Hood. 6a; M 
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Roland Goddard, 


s D i 
6d.; Mrs. Francklin, £2; 
; Officers and staff , 
Sunbeam 


of L.O. 
nd, 


man, 7@ 
H. Elk 
Ina 


1s. 645 Ming 8. sa ed; F Page, 38 
. 6d.; . Large, .3 F. Page. 3s. 
lo at Salisbury Hotel, Ne castle, 9. iin, £1 11s. 7&d. 
Grand (Pearson's Weekly) Total, £1,998 19s, 4d. 

There are No expenses of em est for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed gore to children in_food or fare. All 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Dail; serene, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited, and the agged Union. There is no distinction 
of a creed. nepence pays for a day's tee for 3 
child; 2s. pays for a complete party of 200. with necessary 
attendants, Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary. F.A.F., Pearson's Weakly. Henrietta Street. London, W-C.. 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
bad on application. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream's Buildings, E.C., bitshed 
Paresod, Ltp., at Pearson’s ‘Weekly Guiltinge Hencietes Merees, London WO. 


Note.—A pensknife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ig dealt with on this page, 
or whose suggestion for a title is used, 
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¥, HY moon aimlessly about when a sixpenny 
box of Rhyme-Sticks will put both life and 
laughter into you. 

you will learn to twiddle the Rhymo-Sticks in | 
no time. It is the easiest puzzle on earth. 
You will shriek with merriment at the 


comical couplets you can construct. 


SHOULD 


one of your verses appear to be brighter , 
and smarter than the others, copy it out on 
the form contained in the box, and send it 
in atonce. We guarantee that the total 
amount of money divided amongst the com- 
petitors whose attempts are considered the 
best shall not be less than £100. It 
may possibly be many thousands, 

TRY this competition to-day, Shouldyoudecide | 
to send in another verse, you can use the 
adjoining form under the conditions you 
will find in the box. 


RHYME-STICKS is its own reward; but that 


is no reason why you should not try for a | 
Rhyme-Stick prize, 


The Finest 
Thoughts of 
Many Writers. 


| HEART-THROBS 
|\From an Old Scrap Book 


Price 6d., or pest tree for 
8d. from 18 Hennetta 
Street, London, 
w.c. 
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British 


Best 
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100 


P.W. 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 


COUPON. 


In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


The Book of 
the Hour, 


YAN AUTHOR in the 
TERRITORIALS. 


By Lt Coulson Kernahan | 
Price l-, or 1/3 postfree 
from 18 Henriettast.. 7 

. London, fi 


Boys 


323333333229 


The SCOUT \ 


Founded by Gen. BADEN-POWELL. 


STIRRING 


SPLENDID 


SPIRITED SKETCHES 


STORIES 
SERIALS 


Every- 
where. 


i 
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Jem Mace. 


THE last British Champion Pugilist tells 
his thrilling life story in 


Fifty Years a Fighter 


Bathers. 


THE best book o 


Swimming. 


buy is 


NO fiction will fascinate you more, Copies BY MON” EIN, the wel!l- 
sold everywhere. Price 6d., or post free known : Price Is,, or 
for 8d, from 18 Henrietta Street, London, post f .18 Henrietta St., 
W.c, Lon¢ 
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Too many cooks spoil a policeman on that beat. 
Unrasy lies the head that wears no hair in fly time. 
Aw ounce of persuasion is better tham a pound of com- 
pulsion. 
POMEGRANATE 
leather. 
Tue man with a shady character ought to be able to 
keep cool. 
Loca, time, not Greenwich time, is the time for 
lighting up. 
THERE is no insurance against the flame kindled by 
a@ woman’s eyes. 
Tue scabbards worn by Russian officers are made 
of papier-maché. 
PeoPLeE waste a lot of time telling you what they said 
to somebody else. 
Iv the human barometer, smiles mean sunshine, and 
frowns mean frost. 
Peopte like to listen to advice only when it confirms 
their own opinions. 
Some insects, while in the larva state, never slcep, 
but eat all the time. 
Ir you would be happy and content, never borrow 
feautle or lend money. 
Never do anything to-day that someone else is likely 
to do for you to-morrow. 
Tur man who says what he likes will hear a great 
“many things he dislikes. 
THE more reason a man has for indignation, the less 
comfort he gets out of it. 
A cow may have many good qualities, but she is too 
modest to blow her own horn. 
Don’t waste time crying over escaped air; get out 
your pump and raise the wind. 
THERE are two classes of people in the world that are 
hard to convince against their will—men and women. 
Tue only way a man can win an argument with a 
woman is to state his side of the case and walk away. 
A woman always goes to her grave remembering what 
girl gave her the cheapest wedding present she received. 
Wuen the sun doesn’t shine a woman has the blues, 
and when it does she worries for fear it will fade her 
carpets. 


is used to tan the finest morocco 


tae This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
We pay any number of claims in respect of 
#100 RALWAY INSU 
£100 Y¥ INSURANCE. 
496 Claims already paid, including three of 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
orPoRATION, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
ED revere) representative of any person killed by an acci 
g train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, seual sipngrare, written in ink or pencil, on tha 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is Hignee: os 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal! be paid to the legal 
such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
ge 100 killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
be travelling as @ passenger, the next-of-kin of the 
decea will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
be given to Tnp Ocean ACCIDENT AND GuaRaNnTeR Corporstion, LimitgD, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsocver the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
paves that deceased at the time of such accident had in bis, or 
er, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
each acctdent—not the first claim only. 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 
aranteed by THe OcEAN ACCIDENT aND GUARANTEE 
sent within seven days to the above addreas. 
dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis. or her, possession, 
space provided at the { This paper may be left at his, or her, 
representative of such person injurcd, should death result from 
In the event of a person having the current nuniber of 
although not by an accident to any train in which he or 
whether the coupon bo signed or not. provided notice in every case 
occurrence of the accident. 
who meets his death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 
which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 


pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was civenof 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within threa 
days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at his, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insorance holds good for the current week of issue only and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subicet to the candit-on9 
of. the “ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitied to be the payment 
of a Premiom under Scct. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Ac; can 
he acen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporaiiin 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon lasurance- Ticket 
oft £ paper in espn of the same risk. | 

sniveribers who have dn a a twolve-mont a erintto 
for “ARSON'S WESELY mn advance to Chale wor. ae 
to tLe Publisher, need uot, during the period covere) ty tueir 
cutacriptton, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on ¢t r 
It ts only necessary to forw: the newsa, t 
puditsher of the paper, Henrietta Street, £. 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 
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HELD IN THE HAND . 
Grape-Nuts Food “nities ot rrepe-suser. 
Not put there “cuir 


That’s the secret of the success of Grape-Nuts food. The bursting 
of the starch cells in the wheat and barley by long cooking, and 
the change of most of the starch into grape-sugar, mzans that the food is 
easily digested even by the most sensitive digestive organs. 

Thousands of users write that Grape-Nuts agree, sustain, and restore health 
when all other foods seem to cause trouble. 

Then, too, the food has a most appetising flavour. 

Taken from our new- packets, covered with a special moisture-proof paper, 
Grape-Nuts food is fresh and crisp as when it comes from the factory ovens. 
Accept no other kind, 


There’s a reason for 


Grape-Nuts 


Just on the Market; Crape-Nuts in the form of Biscults and Wafers. Delicious nibbles. Ask the Crocer. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


Gar GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “We 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Rea.tersof Pearson's 
Weekly, 23/7/1906, oe receipt of ge bas /6 we will forward 
DIKECT FROM UR_LOOMS to address one of 
our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN | HALF-CUINEA 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bed- 
room, &c., handsomely bordered, in six diferent 
patterns of fashionable self-sha: les of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colo surings to suit all 
requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH 
TO COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED 
ROOM. These Carpets will be sent 
out as Sample Carpets, thus showing 
the identical quality we do 
male in all sizes. Tuey are 
of material equal to wool, 
un ! being aspeciality of ourown, 
can only be obtained direct from 
our ous, thus saving the 
parchasyt all middle profits. 
VER 400, SOLD DUR- 
ING THE PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS. Money willing! 
returned if not approv 
Thousands of Repeat Orders 
and Unsolicited Testimonials 
received. 
GIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 


aX 


\ AN 


The very drink for a hot day 


LUTELT Ive AWA aver mm 
Rug to match, or we will seni Two — 
Carpets and TWO RUGS for 10s. 6d.~ = 


REPEAT ORDERS 
a NA led jiwe: THE 
ROYAL PALAC 


SOCKHOL mM. 


and a healthy drink for 
any day is a glass of 


. Montserrat” 


£1,000 GivEN AWAY IN 


LADIES’ FANCY SATINETTE, DELAINETTE BLOUSES. 
GIVEN AWAY. F 

F. HODGSON & SONS, City of Leeds, will 
seud to readers for the emall sum of 34. 8d, 
(postage 4d. extra), a Lady’s beautiful 
Tailor-made Cloth Serge Dress Costume 
Skirt in Back, Grey, or Navy, ric chly D 


A souves'® 
or. 

PAN-ANG Ah 

CONGR: © | 


Postage 


e e e & trimmed with ornaments and mer- oF 
Lime Juice Cordial “_ Serdar mien fa iver Wc 
a 8 0 nt IDE, act ned at Jo ¢ 
\ side, land ae BER, included 4] coh [ 
hn eac irt, r . ‘ 
It is preparcd solely from the choice cultivated limes of the oo FREE! | compte 
beautiful island of Montserrat. The juice is especially any colour. Anioie’ Elise 
beneficial in hot weather; it keeps the blood cool and the (State colour wanted.) ; figures, | 
brain clear, “Montserrat” Lime Juice is essentially a home Gidiers af Bares noone an 
drink for the family; its pleasant and refreshing t: aste makes Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Over. | mounted)! 
iZe@, <1! 


mantels, Curtains, Lino, Skirts, Furs, &c., 
POST FREE, if when writing you menticn 
Pearson's Weekly, 23/7/1908, 


F. HODSSON & SONS fers fn ia WOODSLEY ROAD, [ 


ent Department, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, \ 


it appreciated by young and old. Post tree 9 / 


Soll by all Chemists, Grocers, dc. 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisom 


